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Mr. Epwarp BELLAmMy’s wonderful book, ‘* Looking Backward,” attracts general 
attention among thoughtful persons, and is the subject of careful conversation wherev- 
er persons meet who believe in the improvement of our social condition. It has 
this great advantage in such conversation, that, while few people dare believe that 
all its audacious prophecy is possible, every right-minded person wishes it were. It 
may be added that every person who has been annoyed by any of the failures in our 
state of aflairs goes a little way with Mr. Bellamy, if he do not go the whole. The 
young lady whose bonnet was spoiled because her young husband carried his um- 
brella so badly is at least rejoiced to read of a city which needs no umbrellas. 


We are not about to give any abridgment of Mr. Bellamy’s work to our readers. 
They must read the whole book, and this they will find no task, but a pleasure. The 
machinery is simple: A young man falls asleep in 1887, and wakes in the year 2000. 
He falls asleep in Boston, he wakes in Boston. But the Boston in which he wakes 
isina world which organizes its army for industry, as nations now organize armies 
for war. The great syndicates and trusts of 1887 have enlarged their sphere, till, 
very simply, the government of the United States has become a great syndicate of 
all the people. And it now attended—not merely to fighting savages and Canadians 
—but to fighting hunger, disease, cold and want. It did this by its industrial army. 
That is to say, in the year 2000 the government said to a corps of physicians, ** Take 
in charge the health of Boston,” exactly as it now says to a corps of physicians, 
“Take in charge the health of Fort Warren or of Fort Monroe.” 


THERE is something very curious in the Superstition which, at certain points, holds 
the hands of the American people when some one proposes that its government shall 
take up a needed enterprise. The American people did not learn its social system 
from books. It learned it from hard necessity. Thus a body of poor emigrants had 
toads to make. They had no royal engineers,.no corps of sappers and miners. 
They made the roads for themselves, and they compelled everybody to turn out and 
make them. Mr. Edward Bellamy’s industrial army of A. D. 2000 was in full force 
80 far as road-making went, all through New England, in A. D. 1800. Simply the 
roads must be made, and the people made them. 

But when the road-way is not a complicated bit of corduroy over a swamp, but the 
‘winging of a suspension bridge across a river, clearly enough there have to be ex- 
perts assigned for the enterprise. It is then that The Tempter stepsin. True, there 
Were experts on the corduroy road. The road-master was an expert, and he bade the 
shoe-maker or the blacksmith or the doctor or their substitutes haul logs, or chop 
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them, as he wished. The Law permitted him to do so. But when this Expert sits 
in an office, with tables of logarithms, and draftsmen, when he has to send to this 
factory and to that rolling-mill, it is then that The Tempter comes. Then it is thata 
certain Superstition says to the people: ‘* You have built thousands of miles of roads 
converging on this bridge. But now this bridge is a different thing. Let us, then, 
bid some private person build this bridge, and let us always hereafter pay him a cer- 
tain toll upon the use of it.” 


For this Superstition it is impossible to account, except by a study of political his- 
tory. At one time, it got itself stated as an axiom by somebody, ‘that the best 
government was that which governs least,” and this precious confession of incompe- 
tency was actually taken as the motto of the most incompetent, probably the most cor- 
rupt, national administration we have ever known, that of John Tyler. Meanwhile, 
the practice, as well of town governments, of state governments and of the national 
government, has gone on in just the other way. It has gone upon the original Amer- 
ican system, adopting for the work of administration many lines of work which the 
country demanded. And the theorists, who are the real ‘‘ No Government” people, 
have had to stand aside. Without going into the historical question, as to who is an- 
swerable for the Superstition we have spoken of, it will be of use to name some of 
the more interesting lines of work, in which the American people trusts its Govern- 
ments, nay, insists that Government shall take in hand essential enterprises. 


Tue Government of the United States has made, from a very early period, the 
muskets and other small arms it needs for its service, and for that of the state-militia. 
It developed, at Springfield and at Harper’s Ferry, the best manufactories of small 
arms in the world. The English establishment at Enfield was, confessedly, founded 
upon its model. The whole system of interchangeable parts was first developed in 
the Springfield factory. These factories now goon intheir work, No one questions 
the economy and precision of the work. 

But when we speak of the manufacture of heavy artillery the United States relies 
entirely upon the system of contract. It builds up, by its contracts, certain private 
firms, which make its cannon. The Superstition, to which we have referred, makes 
it doubtful to the legislative and executive mind whether cannon can be made on the 
system which makes small arms. 





WE referred in our July number to the curious effect of the Superstition in the 
running of railways. If a great railroad corporation fails, if the different creditors 
want to make the best of the ruin, the United States appoints a receiver, who ap- 
points all the officers, audits all accounts, incurs all expenses, and manages the rail- 
road for the best benefit of all concerned. It would be fair to say that a quarter 
part of the railways in the Mississippi valley have been sooner or later in the hands 
of such officials of the United States. It is perfectly well understood that they have 
done what they were appointed to do with spirit, honesty and success. We have 
often heard it said that roads administered by receivers were, on the average, better 
administered than those in the hands of directors chosen by the owners. The United 
States, then, can administer a railway well, if by good fortune it be a bankrupt railway. 
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But if by ill fortune it is not bankrupt, the Superstition asks us to believe that 
the United States cannot administer it at all. Then, we are told, it must transfer its 
origin « power over its own lands to a corporation. It must bribe this corporation, 
by enormous land-grants, to build the road. It must make it ‘* worth the while” of 
the corporation to carry it on. It must permit the corporation to permit another 
corporation to provide the funds for the equipment, and so on. If the whole thing 
shall become bankrupt some day, then, and not till then, according to the Supersti- 
tion, the Government may step in, and carry on the enterprise by a ‘* Receiver.” 


But perhaps the most remarkable illustrations of the Superstitions are to be found 
in the popular impressions regarding the post-office. No one would now think ot 
returning to the primitive system, alluded to often in the correspondence and statutes 
of the last century, in which the post rider, or collector of letters, received, for his 
service, whatever the public was willing to pay. It is understood, on the other 
hand, as if it were a matter of Constitutional Law or indeed almost of Sacred Script- 
ure, that the Government must carry the mails, and that at an even or average price, 
whatever the service rendered. Indeed, the success with which this is done begins 
to be cited, sometimes, when we need good illystrations of the admirable result of 
popular institutions, and, indeed, well it may be. Asa piece of administration, the 
United States post-office is one of the marvels of this century. When we talk of in- 
ferior institutions as of express companies, telegraph companies, or the like, the 
standard to which we refer them is that of the public post-office. It is a machine 
which every citizen uses, and which he relies upon, with the confidence with which 
he relies upon the rising of the sun. Law itself recognizes its work as almost cer- 
tain. To mail a letter to a man’s known place of business is recognized in the courts 
as a fair effort to give him notice. It should be remembered, indeed, by dainty crit- 
ics of democratic government that the American ‘* Administration” is the wonder 
and the despair of the well-informed writers of Europe. For our own purposes in 
political canvasses, we ridicule it and besmirch it, but, for all that, it is at the head 
of the systems of administration of the world. 

But such is the force of the Superstition to which we have referred, a Superstition 
utterly un-American, and borrowed from European prejudices, that even persons of 
intelligence protest against intrusting the Government with the arrangements of the 
telegraph. So soon as it is proposed to extend the administration in that direction, 
we hear wails about the increase of patronage, the danger of centralization, and the 
rest. And as large pecuniary interests are involved against such a reform, it does 
not come forward. All the same, however, the most captious critic cannot pretend 
that there is any difference in principle between the administration of the mails and 
the administration of the telegraph. 


ASINGLE detail in the administration of the post-office illustrates the inconvenience 
which results in practice from the Superstition. The habits of a century or two per- 
mit the Government to carry periodical journals by the post. In the early days ot 
our nation, a fine instinct taught Congress that, if the people were to vote intelligently, 
it must be well informed on public matters ; and, therefore, a rate of postage merely 
nominal was required for the carriage and delivery of periodical journals. Under 
the tradition nursed by this instinct, the post-office is still administered, and its ser- 
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vice regulated. And, therefore, the reader of these lines, though he live in Alaska, 
may receive, at the rate of one cent for a pound, Mr. Black’s last novel because it is 
one number of what is called ‘* Lovell’s Library.” But if Mr. Black or Mr. How- 
ells choose to publish a book separate, that is to say, not in any ‘‘ periodical,” the 
Superstition requires that the publisher or person that mails it to another shall pay 
at the rate of one cent for two ounces, or eight cents a pound. That is to say, if you 
send the Bible to Alaska, you must pay eight times as much for it as if you sent one 
of Zola’s novels, which is of the same size and weight as the edition which you had 
chosen. This is because the Bible is not in a Library, but Zola is. This absurd 
distinction is simply a relic of the Superstition. There are a host of sensible people 
who will tell you that Government does not exist for the carrying of freight, and that 
it will tend to great corruption if it undertake that aflair. 


Wuat is at the bottom of the terror regarding corruption and patronage which 
the Superstition encourages? Here is Mr. Ames, the Governor of Massachusetts, 
who is at the head of a manufacturing company of great resources and of great suc- 
cess. He is also largely interested in the Union Pacific Railroad. He has{shown 
such executive capacity in these affairs that the people of Massachusetts are glad to 
entrust him with their executive business, the principal part of which is the over- 
sight of fifteen or twenty hospitals and other philanthropic institutions. Is there any 
more danger that Governor Ames will be corrupt in one of his duties than in the 
other? Is there any reason to tie his hands in the State House, when you cannot tie 
them in his private office? 

Is there any reason which would make an officer of the United States appoint a 
wrong person to be brakeman on a national railway, which will not make the same 
person appoint a wrong person, when they are both in the employ of a corporation? 

Such are the questions which are suggested by Mr. Bellamy’s book, and by simi- 
lar discussions. 


a 


JOHNNY LANE. 
BY ELIOT B. GURTON. 


IN an attic room of a high tenement- ner he could see the bread on the cup- 
house lay a boy, about ten years old, board shelf, and it was very tantalizing 
waiting for his mother to come home and_ when he wanted it so and could not pos- 
give him his supper. To be sure the sibly get it, for Johnny was lame, and 
supper would not be very good or very suflered great pain most of the time. and 
great when he got it, but Johnny Lane could not stand or walk. 
was not used to having all he could eat, The pain began in his knee, slight at 
or to having good things to eat, and he first, then growing worse and_ worse, 
was very hungry, so he was as impatient spreading to his hip, and then Johnny 
for his dry bread and herring as if it were gave up trying to hobble about, and lay 
cream toast and oysters. down more and more, till now he always 

As he lay on the hard bed in the cor- lay in bed, alone and without toys or 
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JOHNNY LANE. 


books to amuse him, for his mother was 
very poor, and had to work hard to get 
clothes, fire, rent, and food for them both. 
So Johnny lay and longed for something 
to look at, and some one to talk to, when 
his mother was out washing—as she was 
almost every day. 

For two or three months, Johnny had 
lain there all day long, and almost al- 
ways alone, but one day the door opened 
and a lady came in with a bunch of flow- 
ers, Which she put into a tumbler of wa- 
ter, and left ** to be company ” to Johnny. 
She had talked with him and told him a 
story. and he felt very sorry when she 
said that it was time for her to go. He 
did not cry. Johnny never cried nowa- 
days : he was too big, he thought, and be- 
sides, if he once began, he might have to 
goon crying for a long time, there were 
so many things to cry about. There was 
his aching leg, and his poor, tired back, 
which ached so most of the time because 
Johnny had to lie on it always; for he 
could not bear the pain of turning on his 
side. Then there was the loneliness all 
day, and the dulness of having nothing 
to play with, or look at, or read—and 
Johnny dearly loved the books he used to 
get from the school library when he was 
well enough to go to school. 

Then his dinner was so comfortless, 
just a piece of dry bread and a cold pota- 
to, with a mug of water which had stood 
by his side ever since his mother went 
away to her work early in the morning. 
That mug was the one companion John- 
ny had. It was an old mug which had 
been given to Mrs. Lane, Johnny’s moth- 
er, by a lady for whom she was working. 
It was china and had once been edged 
with gilding, but the only trace of gold 
now was on the words that marked the 
front of the mug, *t For a Good Boy,” 
and on the twisting scroll which surround- 
ed them. Johnny thought much about 
those words, and wondered if e were 
the ‘* good boy,” or if the mug had been 
given first to another boy who was good, 
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and then he wondered about that other 
boy, and where he lived, what he did, 
and if he always had milk in the mug. 
Johnny had milk on Sundays, when his 
mother had time to go to the shop and 
get it; and once in a great while he had 
milk on week-days if his mother did not 
go out to work. Then Johnny wondered 
if he could be good. He did not feel 
quite sure what ‘‘good” was. His 
mother always said, when she left him in 
the morning, ‘*‘ Now be a good, brave 
boy, and don’t fret,” so Johnny decided 
that ‘* good” meant not fretting when his 
leg ached or he was hungry or dull ; and 
he made up his mind never to cry, al- 
though he had so many things to cry 
about that, as I said, it would keep him 
busy all day to give each trouble a fair 
amount of crying. 

Every day since the lady’s visit he had 
told himself the story that she had told 
him, and then wondered when she would 
come again. The faded flowers. still 
stayed in the tumbler, but they had turn- 
ed so brown that they did not seem the 
same things at all, and were not much 
company now. 

The last ray of sunlight had gone from 
the wall opposite the window, and a 
square of gaslight had taken its place, 
shining in from a street lamp not far 
away. Johnny had grown so hungry it 
seemed as if he must cry before long, 
when he heard his mother’s step on the 
stairs. There were other steps, too, and 
when the door opened the lady came in 
first, then a tall gentleman, and last of all 
Johnny’s mother. 

The lady went up to the bed and sat 
down in the old, creaking rocking-chair, 
and said : 

‘* Did you think your mother had for- 
gotten to come home to you to-night, 
Johnny?” 

‘* No, ma’am, mother couldn’t forget 
that, you know; but I got so hungry, 
and I couldn’t get the bread, and I ’most 
cried,” and Johnny’s face grew very red 
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as he thought how near he had been to 
the crying which he felt was not being 
good. 

‘* Hungry were you, dear?” said the 
lady, stroking his thin little hand. ‘* Let 
us see if my basket will help you out of 
that.” And she took off the cover, open- 
ed a white napkin, and took out a plate 
with something white in thin slices, then 
some fresh rolls, a pat of butter with a 
flower stamped on it, and a covered pitch- 
er of milk. 

At her request, Mrs. Lane brought a 
knife and fork, and then Johnny had such 
a supper as he never imagined. Cold 
chicken was a wholly new thing to him, 
and butter he had seldom tasted. Then, 
too, the pitcher was so pretty that the 
milk was twice as good as ever before, 
and when he had finished his supper he 
said shyly, ** I’m so glad I didn’t cry!” 
And then the lady bent over him and kiss- 
ed him, and told him that she had brought 
the pretty pitcher, and the plates with 
bright birds and flowers on them, for his 
very own. And Johnny could only won- 
der and say, ** Oh, thank you!” 

Meanwhile the gentleman had _ been 
talking with Mrs. Lane, and now came 
to Johnny and sat down in the chair which 
the lady had left, in order to put into the 
closet the rest of the rolls and chicken. 

‘¢So, my little man, your leg aches, 
How does it feel? Show me 
There, is it? Yes, 


does it? 
where it hurts most. 


I see. And it is ‘pretty bad’ all the 
time? I thought so. Now would you 


like to go to a nice house where there are 
ever and ever so many children who are 
lame or sick, and who go there to be 
made well again?” 
** Would mother go too?’ 
** Your mother could go with you and 
see just how comfortable and pleasant the 


, 


rooms are, and she could come and see 
you four times a week, but she could not 
stay with you. You would be in a big 


room with nineteen other children, and 
have two ladies to take care of you, and 


plenty of books and toys to amuse you, 
and we doctors would do all we could to 
make you well and strong. Will you 
go?” 

‘¢Tf I got well and strong could I work 
and take care of mother?” 

‘*Yes, when you were old enough. 
But it will be a long time before you are 
well enough for that. We shall have to 
do a great deal to your leg before you are 
well, you know. But you will be getting 
well all the time, and have plenty to eat, 
and as much fun as you like. Will you 
go with me to-morrow?” 

** Say yes to the doctor, Johnny dear,” 
said hismother. ‘* I shall miss you when 
I come home at night, but I'll think how 
you’re getting well, and out of pain, 
and [’ll go to see you whenever I can get 
off my work, and we'll not fret for each 
other, dear.” 

‘* Then I'll go, please, Doctor, and I'll 
be good and not fret. Will this lady be 
there too?” 

‘*T’ll go to see you every week, John- 
ny, and read to you or talk to you, as you 
choose. You'll not be lonely there, and 
there are plenty of flowers all the time.” 

‘¢ T will come for you to-morrow morn- 
ing at nine o’clock,” said the doctor. 
‘¢ Your mother will go with us, and you 
need not make any preparations, for I will 
bring everything that we shall need. 
Nine o’clock, Mrs. Lane. As it is Sun- 
day you will be able to go with us.” 

‘* Yes, sir, and thank you kindly. It’s 
very kind to take so much trouble for my 
boy. He’s a good boy, Johnny is, and 
that patient he never cries nor complains. 
I’ve been very worried about him lately, 
and I couldn’t stay home to take care of 
him, because, if I gave up my work at 
all, I’'d lose it altogether, and I was try- 
ing to lay by money to have a doctor to 
him. I cannot thank you suitable, sir, 
but I feel it all.” 

*¢ Don’t try to thank me. I have done 
only what doctors are made for doing. 
If you must thank any one, thank Miss 
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Williams here, who told me about your 
boy, and brought me here to see him.” 

«It’s the lady that brought the flowers, 
mother, and told me the story,” said 
Johnny. 

“I’m sure I’m very thankful to you, 
ma’am,” said Mrs. Lane, turning to Miss 
Williams. 

‘*You needn’t be,” said Miss Will- 
iams. ‘*It is a pleasure to do anything 
for a brave, patient little fellow like 
Johnny. Come, Doctor Graham, it is 
growing late, and I must get home to 
Good-by, Johnny, I shall yo to 
Good-night, Mrs. 


dinner. 
see you on Monday. 
Lane.” 

The doctor said good-night, too, and 
followed Miss Williams out of the room 
and down the stairs. 

‘*Mother, I want you to have some of 
my nice supper. The lady put it on the 
shelf, and it’s nicer than anything I ever 
ate. And just see how pretty my plates 
are,and the pitcher. The lady gave them 
tomeformyvery own. ‘Take some chick- 
en, mother, and some of the little loaves 
of bread, please do.” 

Mrs. Lane did not wish to take any of 
the nice things brought for Johnny, but 
he was so eager to have her have a good 
supper, too, that she ate rolls and chicken 
to please him, and admired the plates to 
his heart’s content. They had a quiet 
talk about Johnny’s going away to be cur- 
ed, and Mrs. Lane said, ** You’ll be a 
good boy, Johnny, and do just what they 
tell you to do, and be brave and patient if 
the time seems long till you’re well. And 
if you get a chance to do anything to help 
the other children, be sure you do it, dear. 
We can’t ever do anything to pay the 
doctors and the lady for their kindness, 
so we must just do every single thing we 
can for people that need things done. It 
wont be much you can do, Johnny, and 
you lame, but you can, may be, be kind 
to some of the little children, and amuse 
them, or something, sometime. You'll 
try, Johnny, wont you?” 
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‘¢*T’ll try, mother. [ll not forget. [ll 
do everything I can all the time.” 

The next morning, Mrs. Lane was up 
very early, and had the room all clean 
and in order by the time the doctor came. 
There had been chicken and rolls enough 
for breakfast, and butter,and even a mug 
of milk for Johnny, so he felt very well 
satisfied for once. 

The doctor came promptly, bringing a 
night-shirt of flannel, woolen stockings, 
a thick, long wrapper, and_ blankets, 





shawls and rugs in abundance. 

It was hard work to dress Johnny. and 
the pain was terrible for him, but he bore 
it well, and choked back the tears lest 
they should distress his new friend. When 
everything was ready, the doctor opened 
the,door and called, ‘* James!” and a 
man came in, touching his hat to the doc- 
tor and then to Mrs. Lane. 

‘** Help me lift the boy just as we lifted 
Tom McQueen, James.” 

** Yes, sir,” said James, taking a firm 
hold of Johnny’s shoulders, while the 
doctor prepared to take his legs, saying 
first: ** This will hurt you, Johnny, but 
we'll do the best we can, and it will be 
over soon. Cry as much as you like. 
We know how brave you are. but we 
know how much this hurts, and you need 
not be afraid to cry. Now, James.” 

It did hurt. In spite of all his efforts, 
Johnny felt the tears rolling down his 
cheeks all the way to the carriage. Mrs. 
Lane followed with shawls and rugs, aft- 
er locking the door, and soon they were 
Johnny 
was held by James while the doctor made 


on their wavy to the hospital. 


his leg as comfortable —or rather as little 
painful—as possible. At the hospital 
they lifted him out as they had lifted him 
in, and the pain was just as bad, but, be- 
fore long, Johnny had been bathed with 
hot water, and put into a small, white 
bed, in a large, sunny room, with plants 
in the window, and a row of beds like 
Johnny’s on each side of the room. 

Johnny’s bed was the end one nearest 
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the wide window on that side of the room, 
and where he could see the flowers plain- 
ly, and look out to a great piece of blue 
sky. All the beds but four were occu- 
pied, and the four children who belonged 
to the empty beds were sitting or stand- 
ing by the window at the other side of 
the room, watching the sleighs pass in 
the street below, and choosing which gay 
plumes and stiff coachmen each would 
have if he were rich enough to have 
coachman and horses. They were having 
a pleasant time, though Johnny thought 
they were quiet about it; for he was used 
to the noisy play of the rough boys in the 
street where he lived. Then he noticed 
that everything was quiet in this room. 
The nurses, in white caps and aprons, 
passed quickly but noiselessly over the 
bare floor. Nobody whispered, but no- 
body called or shouted, and nobody scold- 
ed or quarreled. It was pleasant there, 
Johnny thought. His mother sat beside 
him, looking about with as much interest 
as Johnny himself. She had never seen 
a hospital ward before, and she wished 
to see just how everything was to be for 
Johnny while he was away trom her. 

The white-capped nurses pleased her 
most, they had such pleasant faces and tend- 
ed the sick children as if they loved them. 
Mrs. Lane felt that she should be quite 
content to leave Johnny here, and after 
Dr. Graham had introduced her to the 
nurses, the house-surgeon, and the as- 
sistant surgeon who would have most to 
do with her boy, Mrs. Lane went home, 
and Johnny’s hospital life began. 

That day he only rested and grew used 
to the regular ways of the hospital. He 
made acquaintance with the four children 
who were able to be up and dressed, and 
learned from them all about the others. 
The boy he thought most about, and felt 
that he should like best, was Philip Mc- 
Lean, who was in the bed next Johnny’s. 
Phil had something the matter with his 
back, he said, and would never be able 
to use his legs, but the doctors thought 


they could help his back so that he could 
sit up and carve boxes and such things, 
to earn his living and help his mother. 
His father was dead, like Johnny’s, and 
the two boys grew very friendly over their 
plans. Johnny meant to be a carpenter, 
like his father, and his father’s tools were 
waiting till he could use them. They 
had always been kept for Johnny, no mat- 
ter how hard it had been to do without 
the money Mrs. Lane might have got by 
selling them. 

The next morning, when the doctors 
made their visit, they arranged the appli- 
ances necessary to the cure of Johnny’s 
hip, and were pleased with his courage 
and patience through the very painful ex- 
amination they had to make, and they 
left him lying on his back, with his leg 
raised and held by an arrangement of 
straps and weights, which was very tire- 
some, though it was the first step toward 
cure. After the worst pain was _ past, 
Johnny had a nap, and then it was dinner 
time, and his nurse brought him a funny 
little table on short legs, which stood on 
the bed, and was so placed that it brought 
the plate just in front of his face, two legs 
of the table being on one side of his body 
and two on the other, but the table was 
just high enough not to touch him any- 
where. On the table was a clean white 
napkin, and the plates were white, with 
pink flowers all over them. Everything 
was hot and good, and for a time Johnny 
forgot his pain in watching the other chil- 
dren and seeing the nurses arrange their 
tables, or ‘* trays,” as they are called. 
The four ** well children,” as Johnny and 
Phil called the four who were up all day, 
had a table in a small room opening from 
one end of the ward. 

Soon after dinner, Miss Williams came 
and brought some grapes and a little 
book for Johnny. Besides this she 
brought another book, from which she 
said she would read to him every time 
she came, and then he told her about 
Phil, and asked her to sit between their 
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JOHNNY LANE. 


beds, so that Phil could hear too. Miss 
Williams was glad to do that, and read 
them a short story about a little boy who 
was ill, and who learned that ‘* the cour- 
age that bears and the courage that dares” 
are the same thing after all. He became 
very brave and patient in his suffering, 
though at first he was impatient and fret- 
ful, because he wanted to be a soldier 
and do gallant deeds, instead of being 
lame and bearing pain. 

As they talked about it afterwards, Miss 
Williams said, in answer to a question 
from Phil, ‘* Why, yes, it is much more 
important to learn to bear pain and dis- 
comfort bravely, for these come to most 
people at some time in their lives, while 
very few, comparatively, have the chance 
to do great deeds of courage and heroic 
self-sacrifice. Besides, the very training 
you get in bearing your pain well helps 
to fit vou for the brave deeds if they should 
ever come in your way. Don’tyou see?” 

**You mean if we bear a little pain 
well, we should be more likely to dare to 
run the risk of getting a big hurt, don’t 
you?” asked Johnny. 

* Yes, dear, just that. If you try to 
be bright and cheerful, because it helps 
your nurse, or the doctors, or your moth- 
er, you are more likely to dare to stop a 
runaway horse or save a child from drown- 
ing, because you will be used to thinking 
more about other people than about your 
own feelings.” 

“T like that,” said Phil. 
sort of a waste of time to be lying here 
when mother needs some one to work for 
her, but it wont be so bad now, and T’ll 
try to be brave and have ‘the courage 
that bears’ anyhow. I can make mother 
happy about me that way, if I can’t work 
for her.” : 

* Yes,” said Miss Williams, ** you can 
do that now, and it will not prevent your 
working for her by and by when you 
are well and old enough. I must go 
now, but I will come again soon, and 
tead to my two boys. You have done 


‘* It seemed 
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one kind thing here already, Johnny, in 
giving me Philip to care for.” 

‘*And he’s done another kind thing 
in letting me hear you read, and giving 
me part of your caring,” said Philip, smil- 
ing at Johnny. 

‘s Why, that wasn’t doing anything,” 
said Johnny, quite amazed to find helping 
others was as simple a matter as this. 
‘*Phil is going to be my friend, so of 
course I want him to have part of all my 
good things and good times, and you are 
my very nicest time of all,” and Johnny 
put his hand on his ** lady’s” hand and 
patted it lovingly. 

‘*T am glad to be that. Good-by, my 
boys,” said Miss Williams, and kissed 
them both, as she went away. 

As the days passed, Johnny grew more 
used to the new life, made friends with 
the children, and bore patiently the pain 
and the great weariness that came from 
having to lie in one position. He was 
always ready to play such games as could 
be played by one lying down, and to read 
his books to such of the children as could 
come near enough to listen to him. He 
and Phil had long talks and made many 
plans for their future lives when they 
should be ** well,” though both knew that 
‘*well” meant for Philip only being able 
to sit up without pain, and to use his 
arms freely. He would never be able to 
walk again. 

In all the pain and weariness, Johnny 
never forgot his promise to his mother, 
and planned many ways of helping the 
other children who had less than he had. 
He shared with them the fruit, and lent 
them the books, and pictures, and games 
which Miss Williams brought him. He 
even shared with them her visits, which 
he so highly valued. 

At first it was no small effort to give 
up his wish to keep her talks to himself 
and Phil, but he knew that it was selfish 
not to let the others have the pleasure of 
her talks and reading, so he asked her if 
he might invite those who were able to 
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come and listen. She consented, glad 
enough to see his unselfish thought for 
the others, and soon Johnny’s own pleas- 
ure was doubled by seeing the delight of 
the other children. 

Miss Williams visited him often, until 
the summer came and she went to her 
country home, and then she sent boxes of 
flowers, baskets of fruit, and books or pict- 
ures to her boys, writing cheery, loving 
letters to each, in his turn. 

In the autumn, Johnny was allowed to 
get up for a little while every day, and 
then to move about on crutches, and in 
the early winter he used only a cane in 
one hand. This seemed so great gain to 
him that he was tempted to do too much, 
and Dr. Graham finally told him that he 
must be very careful or he would undo 
all the good that had been done. 

‘* A fall or a wrench now might make 
your hip as bad as it was when you 
came,” he said, ** and it would be about 
as dangerous for you to lift a heavy chair 
or walk without a cane or crutch. If 
you are careful, your hip will soon be en- 
tirely well, and you can go home and be 
a great comfort to your mother, but if 
you should strain yourself I cannot an- 
swer for the consequences.” 

After that Johnny was very careful, 
and minded exactly what the doctors told 
him, and felt better and stronger all the 
time. 

Phil had begun to sit up, too, and the 
two boys had a table and their own games, 
so that the time passed much more quick- 
ly than before. 

Mrs. Lane and Mrs. McLean came oft- 
en to see them, and had grown so friend- 
ly that Mrs. Lane had given up her old 
room and moved into another next Mrs. 
McLean’s, in a better house and a pleas- 
anter street, and both were eagerly look- 
ing forward to having their boys at home 
again, when it grew a little warmer. 

But it grew colder and colder, and one 
day came so cold that even the hospital 
wards were not quite warm enough for 
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comfort, in spite of the great steam-tur- 
naces in the basement. Phil was kept in 
bed that day to keep him from the chance 
of taking cold, and Johnny was warned 
to be specially careful and keep away 
from the windows. 

That night, very late, the nurses came 
running in and woke the children, telling 
those who could move about to dress 
themselves as fast as they could, while 
the nurses themselves were busily wrap- 
ping up the helpless children. 

Johnny dressed quickly, and was just 
asking why they must get up then when 
he heard a cry of ** Fire!” and the rush- 
ing of the engines. 

** Is the hospital on fire?” he asked. 

‘* Yes,” said the nearest nurse.” but 
you must not beafraid. Get your clothes 
on and then follow us when we carry 
down-stairs some of these children. | 
cannot help you, but if you keep close to 
me you will be safe. We shall 
back for the others, and get you all out 
safely,” sne added, as some of the children 
began to cry with fright. 

The noise in the street 
and louder, and Johnny could hear the 
men shouting to each other, the engines 
pumping, and the hissing of the water 
as itreached the flames. Then he thought 
Phil would feel better if he were dressed 
and ready to be taken out, $0 instead of 
following the nurse he began to help 
Phil. He had never dressed him before, 
and it was not easy, for Phil could not 
move enough to be of much help, but at 
last he was ready, and Johnny had begun 
to help another child who could not help 
himself, when the nurse came back, saw 
him, and said, ‘+ Johnny, don’t stop to do 
anything else. You have no time to lose. 
Follow Miss Brown now,” and _ then 
turned to roll a little boy in a blanket 
and carry him out, feeling sure that 
Johnny would mind her. 

But Johnny had no idea of leaving 
Phil, and went back to the bed where 
Phil was sitting up, white with fear, and 
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JOHNNY LANE. 


said, ** We'll go together, Phil. I sha’n’t 
go till they take you.” 

“OQ Johnny, you ought to go. You 
can’t go fast, you know, and you mustn’t 
wait for me. May be there wont be 
time to come back for menow. Go now, 
Johnny. Please go.” 

*T’ll tell you what, Phil. I can take 
you out part way, till we meet somebody,” 
said Johnny. ** You just see how easy Ill 
carry you,” and he went toward Phil, 
who screamed : 

“No, Johnny, zo! The doctor said you 
mustn’t lift anything heavy or walk with- 
out your cane or you’d be lame again. 
You mustn’t carry me.” 

For one long minute, Johnny stopped 
and thought. If he carried Phil, he could 
not use his hand for the cane—and Phil 
washeavy. It might make his hip bad 
again, and Dr. Graham said he could not 
“answer for the consequences.” To 
Johnny that meant that all his life he 
would be in pain, and never be well 
enough to help his mother. It was very 
hard, but in a moment his face cleared 
and he said, ** ’m going to do it, Phil. 
I'd rather be lame always, and have you, 
than to leave you here,” and he made 
Phil hold him fast, though his arms al- 
most choked him, and his leg hurt terri- 
bly as he carried his friend down the long 
room and out into the hall. 

It was very hard work, for the hall 
was full of smoke, and men were hurry- 
ing by with stretchers to carry out the pa- 
tients, and more than once Johnny was 
almost upset by someone’s running against 
him. 

Many times he had to stop to rest and 
every time Phil begged him to go on 
alone and send someone back for him, 
but Johnny would not leave him, and 
struggled on till he had gone down the 
long flight of stairs and into the lower 
hall, where the smoke was very thick, 
and only the shouts from the street show- 
ed the bewildered boy which way to go. 
The flames began to be very near, and 
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once Phil clutched him tighter and scream- 
ed with terror as a long tongue of flame 
leaped through a door-way as if it were 
chasing them past. 

More and more slowly, Johnny stum- 
bled along till he was almost at the outer 
door, when his strength gave out entirely 
and he fell to the ground with Phil still 
in his arms. 

‘I can’t do it, Phil, I’m so sorry. I 
can’t get up to go any farther. Call out, 
Phil, and perhaps somebody’ll come and 
get us.” 

Phil shouted two or three times, but so 
many people were shouting in the streets 
that his voice was not heard. 

Twice, Johnny tried hard to get on his 
feet again, but the lame leg would not 
answer to his efforts and he had to sink 
back. 

‘* Call again, Phil,” he said—and then, 
close by them, he heard Dr. Graham’s 
voice saying, ** All out of your ward, are 
they, Miss Brown?” and then Johnny 
screamed, **O Doctor, Doctor Graham, 
come and get us! I can’t get Phil out any 
farther !” 

In a moment the doctor had him in his 
arms, while Miss Brown took Philip, and 
in another moment they were in the fresh 
air, and were carried rapidly to a house 
near by, where kind hands undressed 
them and put them into a large bed, and 
the two tired boys lay still, holding each 
other’s hands fast, too glad to feel safe to 
be ashamed of the tears that rolled down 
their cheeks. 

Before morning, Doctor Graham came 
in to see how they were, and to hear how 
they got out of the burning building. 

Philip told him all about it and the 
Doctor’s eyes were very wet as he bent 
over Johnny, trying to make his leg more 





comfortable. 

All the children were safe, he told the 
boys, and no one was badly hurt, but it 
would be a long time before the new hos- 
pital could be ready for patients, so he 
should send Phil home in the morning 
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and take Johnny to another hospital to re- 
cover from the eflects of his heroic deed. 

‘*Oh!” said Johnny, with a glow of 
delight on his pale face, ‘* was it * heroic,’ 
Doctor? I didn’t know that. I thought 
it was doing what you said was careless, 
and it would make me lame always, but 
I couldn’t leave Philthereallalone. Was 
it my chance to do a brave deed, Doc- 
tor?” 

‘¢Tt was the bravest deed I ever knew, 
Johnny, for you knew it would hurt you 
to do it, but you made up your mind to 
bear the hurt and save your friend. It 
was heroic self-sacrifice,” said Doctor 
Graham, laying his hand on Johnny’s head. 

‘*T am so glad,” said Johnny. 

** My lady’ll be glad too,” and then he 
took the sleeping-powder that Dr. Gra- 
ham gave him, and fell asleep, with Phil 
nestled close to his well side. 

The next day brought Mrs. Lane and 
Miss Williams to see Johnny, and Mrs. 
Lane took Phil home to his mother, who 
was waiting to receive him, having had 
a note from the doctor, telling about the 
fire, and saying that Phil would do very 
well at home now ir certain directions 
were carried out. 

Mrs. Lane was very proud of her boy, 
and her happiness was complete when 
Doctor Graham came in and told her that 
if Johnny had not saved Philip no one 
could have done it, for there was but just 
time to get the others out before the 
flames filled the room, and no one could 
have gone back even for a lame boy. 
**So you see Jehnny has done more for 
us than we have done for him,” he added, 
** for we could only cure his leg, while he 
has saved a life that was in our care, and 
would have been lost but for his courage.” 

Miss Williams was very loving, and 
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stayed with Johnny, after his mother took 
Phil home, that he might not feel lonely 
in a strange house. She asked Johnny 
to tell her all about the fire, though she 
had heard it from Doctor Graham, and 
Johnny told her all, even how, for a mo. 
ment, he did stop to think of himself and 
hesitate to save Philip, and he was much 
comforted when she said, ** You must 
not be ashamed of that, dear; it makes 
you all the braver, don’t you see? You 
deliberately chose harm to yourself rather 
than to desert your friend. That was far 
braver than if you had saved him without 
thinking of possible results—this would 
have been impulse, but yours was the de- 
liberate choice of Right. You have shown 
‘the courage that dares’ as well as ‘the 
courage that bears,’ Johnny, after all!” 

Two days later, Johnny was taken to 
another hospital, where his hip was 
treated for many months before it recover: 
ed from the injury done by the strain of 
that terrible night. 

Finally, however, the doctors pro- 
nounced it cured, and said that time and 
exercise would give Johnny full use of 
his leg again, so he went home to live 
next to Phil, and grow strong and well 
enough to be his mother’s help and com- 
fort. 

Miss Williams did not forget them, but 
often went to see them, and the first real- 
ly nice piece of work Johnny did all him- 
self was a pretty table for his ‘+ lady.” 
Phil carved her a frame, which held a 
photograph of the two boys, and always 
stood on Johnny’s table in her own room, 
to remind her always of her brave boys, 
she said, but ¢hey said to remind her al- 
ways of her loving-kindness which had 
made the lives of two boys useful and 
happy. 





‘* THE latest gospel in this world is, Man, know thy work and do it.”—Car- 
lyle. 
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APOSTLESHIP. 


ELoquENT historians strike an attitude 
sometimes to tell us how rapid was the 
progress of Christendom, or the advance 
of civilization in this time or in that. 
But we have to observe that it is always 
at the command of an Apostle that it ad- 
vances. Itiswhenthe Wesleysand Whit- 
field startle ** all sorts and conditions of 
men” with what is a new announcement 
to peasants and beggars and colliers and 
sailors, and ** all sorts and conditions of 
men,” that Christ had died for them, and 
thatthey were the sons of God, itis then that 
the world goes forward. When church 
or world makes no such announcement, 
church and world stand still. And thus 
the true surprise is not that Christendom 
goes on so fast. No, Christendom has 
the great talisman in the simple system 
of Apostleship, and thus knows the se- 


cret. The real surprise is that Christen- 
dom uses the Talisman so little and 
forgets the Secret so often. The real 


wonder is that the advance has been so 
spasmodic and so slow. 

For if, at the end of two centuries, each 
of the twelve Apostles had been repre- 
sented, in the world, by twelve Christian 
men, of as much aggressive and convert- 
ing power as himself, and this does not 
seem a great deal to ask for two centu- 
ries, then there would have been in the 
beginning of the third century 144 
Christian Apostles. The Ten Times One 
Club is familiar with the mathematical 
fact that at that rate of advance the world 
of to-day would be a world of such eager 
Apostles, every man, woman and child 
eager to bring in the Kingdom. The 


gaps to be observed, in the world’s apos- 
tolic Christianity to-day, show that the 
world has fallen short of that easy aver- 
In place of eager Apostles, all anx- 
ious to lend to others what they have re- 
ceived, it has had good-natured men and 
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women, who have left things just where 
they have foundthem. Instead of Twelve 
Times Twelve is a Hundred and Forty- 
four, the result or the multiplication has 
been, Once Nothing is Nothing. 

“ He lived, he died—behold the sum 

The abstract of the historian’s page.” 

There have been modest people, afraid 
to blow their own trumpets. There have 
been imperfect people, afraid of their own 
failure. Ah! where should we be, if 
Paul. with his thorn in the flesh, if Peter, 
with his indecision, and John, with his 
hot temper, had said, ‘* We are not fit to 
be Apostles”? This is sure, that if they 
had thought they were fit, the Master 
would not have thought so. He would 
have passed them by. He knew a plen- 
ty of ** just men, needing no repentance,” 
and he never called one of them. Again, 
there have been fussy and crochetty peo- 
ple, who could not teach or encourage or 
stimulate the world, because the rest of 
the company would not move in their 
fashion. So they had to be counted out. 
And so much more seed fell upon the 
rock and came to nothing. 

The precise statement of the advance 
of the Kingdom in the world, if the 
church could have kept to what has been 
called ‘* an easy average,” is in these fig- 
ures 

TWELVE TIMES TWELVE IS ONE HUNDRED AND 
FORTY-FOUR. 


12 Apostles x 12= 144 A. D. 301 

144 bs x 12= 1728 S 501 

1728 A x ig 20,712 Ks 7O1 
20,712 be x I2= 248,544 7 gol 
248,544 = x i2= 2,982,528 “ TIo1r 
2,982,528 ” XI2= 35,790,336 3905 
35,799,336 “ = XI2= 429,484,032 “1501 
429,484,032 ; X I12= 5,153,808,384 “1701 


had there then been so many people in 
the world. But, in fact, at this writing, 
in 1888, the population of the world is 
scarcely 1,700,000,000, not one-third this 
number of the Apostles of 1701. 
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BISHOP BARRINGTON. 


Art the end of the last century the name 
of Barrington was, for many reasons, 
well known in England. Viscount Bar- 
rington had sat in the English house of 
commons, and had been expelled from it, 
on account of his connection with a cer- 
tain lottery, now long since forgotten. 
He was, none the less, the author of a 
theological treatise on the several dis- 
pensations of God to mankind, which 
he called Wiscellanea Sacra, and anoth- 
er on the rights of Protestant Dissenters. 
He had six sons, one of whom became 
Secretary of War and Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, one a successful major-gener- 
al, one, Davies Barrington, an antiquary, 
naturalist and lawyer still cited some- 
times, though probably never read, one 
an admiral in the English service, and’a 
fifth a Bishop, first of Landoff and after- 
wards of Durham. 

The Bishop lived to be ninety-three 
years oldand died in 1826. Ouradmirable 
friend, Mr. Holyoake, the great Master of 
Co-operation, has been studying with 
some pains the Bishop’s work in the or- 
ganization of Co-operation a hundred years 
ago. All Bishops have not seemed to 
love Mr. Holyoake. But he shows that 
he has no antipathy to Bishops as Bish- 
ops. Indeed, if they will only go to 
work and bishop intelligently, if they will 
oversee their flocks, keep wolves out, 
keep the fleeces from burrs and dirt, and 
in particular see that the sheep have clo- 
ver enough and sweet water, Mr. Hol- 
yoake can see their merits as well as the 
most eager church-man of them all. 

Mr. Holyoake has just now published 
a valuable and curious collection of stud- 
ies on the more sensible and practical En- 
glish charities of the end of the last cent- 
ury and the beginning of this. This 


volume recalls to memory the spirited 
work of this Bishop Barrington. 
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At one 


time the Bishop recovered in one law-suit 
60,000 pounds, which was paid for some 
encroachments on coal-mines in a series 
of years. But he did not, in the least, 
enlarge his personal income, but appro- 
priated the whole sum for charity schools 
and for the benefit of the widows and 
children of deceased clergymen. 

He interests the co-operators of our 
time, because, even before this century 
began, he established a co-operative shop 
or store at Mongewell. The report of 
this store appears in the first report of the 
society for bettering the condition and in- 
creasing the comforts cf the poor. This 
report was published in 1797. It seems 
that this society was founded by Sir 
Thomas Bernard. To New Englanders, 
and especially to Harvard men, it is a 
satisfaction to know that he was our Har- 
vard graduate of the year 1767, for he 
came to Boston as a boy with Governor 
Bernard, was fitted for college at our Bos- 
ton Latin School, and went thence to 
Harvard College. The first meeting of 
the society was held at William W ilber- 
force’s, in response to a call issued by Ber- 
nard, Wilberforce and E. J. Eliot. It is 
interesting to know that Bernard and 
Count Rumford were intimate friends. 
Bernard had made Rumford’s acquaint- 
ance when he was plain Benjamin 
Thompson, studying natural philosophy 
under Professor Winthrop in Harvard 
college, some ten years before the Revo- 
lution. Thompson and Bernard were 
united, also, in the foundation of the 
*¢ Royal Institution.” 

When the society of 1796 was formed, 
for improving the condition of the poor, 
Count Rumford was elected an honorary 
member, and made one of the general 
committee for life. Bishop Barrington 
was made president. Among other names 
of its members, which have kept on the 
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top of the wires of the sieve of time, and 
have not gone through to be covered by 
its dust, are those of Addington, Augus- 
tine, the Earl of Egremont, the Marquis 
of Hartford, Vansittart, and Sir George 
Staunton. The terms of membership 
were an annual subscription of five gui- 
neas or a life membership of fifty. El- 
liot, who was a member of Parliament, 
died soon after the society was formed. 
The preliminary address of the society is 
sensible and humane. It was written by 
Thomas Bernard, our Harvard College 
graduate. 

It is interesting to observe that, writing 
in 1797, Mr. Bernard says: ‘* It must be a 
very great satisfaction to every friend of his 
country that the fatal and poisonous sys- 
tem of rum drinking,is not now so nox- 
iously prevalent as it has been among 
the lower walks of life, the present con- 
sumption of British spirits being much 
less than it was a half-century ago. Of 
ale and beer, a wholesome and nourishing 
beverage for the laboring poor, there may 
be an increased consumption, though, I 
believe, no excess upon the whole.” 

The seven papers in the society’s first 
publication were : 

1. On * Friendly Societies.” 

2. An Account of a Village Shop. 
This is Mr. Holyoake’s first co-operative 
shop. 

3. On Work-houses of United Hun- 
dreds. 


4. The Rules of a Spinning School. 

5. The Jail and House of Correction at 
Dorchester. 

6. On Fuel. 

7. On Parochial Relief as Administer- 
ed at Stoke. 

The second of these papers has natu- 
rally a new interest for the English co-op- 
erators of to-day. ‘*From the 
statement,” Bishop Barrington wrote, ‘it 
is seen that, taking all the articles together 
sold at the Mongewell shop, there was a 
saving to the poor of twenty-one per cent 
in the supply of several of the most im- 
portant articles of life.” He proceeds to 
detail the other advantages which have 
attended on co-operative trade in our 
time. The articles will be of good qual- 
ity because there is no temptation to fraud, 
debt is discouraged, and the purchaser is 
not compelled to buy at a place where he 
does not wish to buy. ‘* The Bishop,” 
says Mr. Holyoake, ‘* would make a good 
co-operative lecturer even in these days,” 
although the Bishop had not learned every- 
thing which the co-operators of to-day 
know on the advantage of dividing prof- 
its. 


above 


He follows this curious narration by 
accounts of two co-operative shops, found- 
ed about the year 1Soo, one by Rev. Dr. 
Glasse at Greenford, near Harrow in 
Middlesex, the other by Rev. Mr. Glasse 
in a building connected with his own 
rectory at Hawnell. 





TuE National Conference of Charities and Correction will meet at Buffalo in Ju- 


ly, and will be in session from the 5th to the 11th. 


The subjects to be discussed are 


“Industrial Training in Juvenile Reformatories,” ‘* The Commitment and Deten- 
tion and the Treatment and Care of the Insane,” ‘* The Training and Care of the 
Feeble-minded,” ‘* Reformation as an End in Prison Discipline,” ** Charity Or- 
ganization,” ** Immigration,” ‘* Out-door Relief and Hospitals,” ** Municipal Chari- 
ties and Correction,” ** The Care and Disposal of Dependent Children.” A depart- 


ure from the usual custom is the doing away with afternoon sessions. 


Sessions will 


be held morning and evening, the afternoon being left open for any special commit- 
tees that wish to confer together, and for sight-seeing. 
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TEN YEARS: 1878—1888. 


BY MARY A. LATHBURY. 
Written for the Class-meeting of “ 1878" at Chautauqua, 


A RIPPLE rose upon a lake 
And left a circle there ; 
‘* A pebble from the shore,” some said, 
‘* Sent singing through the air.” 


But one whose vision sometimes falls 
Beyond our common ken, 

Looked up and said, ** A thought of God 
Has fallen among men.” 


We marked the circles as they spread ; 
We watched the long, bright hours, 

Till all the lovely shores replied, 

‘* The thought of God is ours.” 


The singing sedges bore it on; 
The grasses to the grain— 

The woodland to the mountain pine 
Whispered the thought again. 


Till through the highways of the world, 
The paths of air and sea, 

A thought went throbbing on its way 
Into Eternity. 


The hours are years; the years are ten ; 
The circles—what are they? 

A hundred thousand hearts bear on 
The thought of God to-day. 


Through many a heart and many a home 
The living current flows ; 

The weary waste and wilderness 
Has blossomed as the rose. 


And o’er the clamor of the world, 
Its sounds of greed and strife, 
A voice is crying clear and sweet, 

‘¢ The only wealth is life.” 
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Where is the prophet—where the seer 


Anointed to behold 


The years, by tens, run down the glass 
Of time like sands of gold? 


And when a hundred tens are told? 


Oh, for Eternity ! 


Why years alone may tell us what 
A thought of God shall be! 


oe 


MODERN SOCIAL CONDITIONS. 


Ar the close of the recent conference 
of the Anglican Bishops of the world 
at Lambeth Palace, the Archbishop of 
York delivered a sermon on the work of 
Religion in the present needs of the 
world. His text was: 

‘** The earnest expectation of the creat- 
ure waiteth for the manifestation of the 
sons of God,” or as the revision has it, 
* The earnest expectation of the creation 
waiteth for the revealing of the sons of 
God.” 

The following report of this remarka- 
ble sermon, made for the Lonxdon Times, 
shows that the Archbishop did not shrink 
from a full statement of the difficulties, 
and that he had no disposition to prophe- 
sy smoothly. His statement of the dark- 
er side of things in the end of the nine- 
teenth century may well be read, side by 
side with Mr. Edward Bellamy’s, ‘the 
manifestation of the sons of God.” The 
creation, he said, was still waiting for a 
redemption of which man should be in a 
measure the instrument. The present 
sufering might well be borne, through 
the strength of the hope that was before 
thm. They prayed for it, but they knew 
not what they prayed for as they sought 
blindly stretching forward towards com- 
plete redemption. Still the world was 
full of misery, still it waited for redemp- 
tion; it was as far off from peace as ever. 


XUM 


Strife and struggle, pain and death, were 
inscribed upon the world’s foundation 
stones. They were older than the fall of 
man. They had waited nearly 2,000 
years, and the language held by those 
who had lost faith was that they could 
wait no more; that the power of Christ 
was no more seen. ‘: When the He- 
brews,” said one of these hopeless writ- 
ers, ‘* were on their way to the promised 
land they perceived that God was with 
them. God had spoken and had said, 
‘It lies before you’; and by night a cloud 
of fire kindled and marched in their van. 
Now the celestial light is extinct. We 
are not quite sure that we have God over 
our heads. We possess no other light 
but our understanding, and with this 
glimmering guidance we must direct our- 
selves through the night. Oh that we 
could still be sure that there was a prom- 
ised land, that others besides us would 
reach it, that this desert would end in 
something! This certainty is taken from 
us, and yet we advance continually, push- 
ed forward by an indefatigable hope.” 
Beyond doubt, if the power of the Lord 
was gone, all was gone. He was not a 
doctrine, but a power. Surrounded by 
the sick and maimed, He healed them. 
When He spoke of the divine law He 
did not fear to complete and enlarge it. 
What was the power which enabled men 
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to live no longer to themselves? ‘* The 
love of Christ constraineth us,” replied St. 
Paul; and the word ‘* constraineth” de- 
noted a real compelling force. If it were 
indeed true that the power had spent it- 
self, that Christianity, like the moon 
among planets, were a spent region, air- 
less, waterless, lifeless, they should seek 
perforce another guide. 

But was it so? Gathered there from 
all corners of the earth they ought to be 
able to find an answer. Had material 
civilization supplanted faith? Let broth- 
ers answer from Australia and New Zea- 
land. They were colonies of yesterday. 
Their first years were always a struggle 
for bread. At first they gave refuge to 
our criminal class. They did not start 
with all the apparatus of a traditional re- 
ligion. Now all were the scene of flour- 
ishing Churches. A Christian zeal more 
fruitful in reference to population by far 
than our own had grown up on the soil. 
The feeling that civilization was in itself 
sufficient for human progress without re- 
ligion found no countenance from this 
last chapter in the world’s history. The 
complaint now was not that the voice of 
religion was not heard; but rather that 
the voices of jarring creeds were too many. 
The air was torn with the jangling bells 
of many Churches. Apply what test 
they would, the test of numbers, of holy 
works, of saintly souls, Christian prog- 
ress was advancing, not receding. Mis- 
sions had done more in this century than 
ever before. In a word, that thought 
which underlay St. Paul’s account—name- 
ly, that creation stood waiting for its own 
final redemption of which man should be 
the instrument—need not be abandoned 
now on the ground that man no longer 
shared the divine strength. 

When they were twitted with the lan- 
guid life of the Christian Churches as 
compared with the splendid activity and 
performance of science, the inference was 
not that there was no longer any guid- 
ance, for there was much; but that men 


who professed to be Christian showed a 
languid and intermittent life, a hypothetic- 
al belief, instead of the Apostle’s cate- 
gorical conviction; a perpetual compro- 
mise with modern views; an eyesight 
made false and double by the endeavor to 
work for double ends. 

Let this be the last word which they all 
carried away from this their conference. 
Christ was a power, a power of faith and 
love, which wrought the salvation of the 
human race. He came to them and im- 
parted to them His nature; there was no 
other source of strength. And on the 
other hand a nature so united to the Lord 
could not be hid, but must be strong and 
prevail; and a Church where such men 
were found must abound with the fruits 
of grace. To them, if the Apostle was 
right, the true progress of the world was 
committed, and the world was waiting 
even now for the manifestation of the sons 
of God. The sins and miseries which 
yet remained could not be overcome by 
mere civilization. The tools she could 
use suited not this work; the results she 
arrived at intensified the evils. Turn 
their thoughts to London or New York; 
think of a single day in either city ; how 
human creatures groaned and travailed, 
knowing, as yet, no redemption, by Di- 
vine or by any love from sin and sorrow. 
The night closed over the day of struggle, 
but rest came not with the dark. Men 
watched round death-beds, and while 
they sorrowed felt that death at least was 
rest. Houseless wanderers were fortunate 
who could sleep unobserved under a tree. 
Some of them, he knew it, had learned 
to sleep upon their feet, to whom the 
doorstep was forbidden, who were only 
allowed such sleep as could consist with 
moving on. The servants of pleasure 
were still astir—the pleasure that was 
made up of drink and shameless appetite, 
which must not be called brutal in justice 
to the brute. Under cover of night loves 
that were worse than hatreds worked 
themselves out. Between the loud roat 
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of day and the dull throbbing of night 
there was a difference; but sin never 
ceased. 

Consider, too, the poverty as well as 
the sin. 
erty was never more stark and grinding. 
Westward there were streets and squares 
of palaces, charged to the full with every 
contrivance of luxury such as no medie- 
val Queen could have dreamed of. East- 
ward there were dwellings far more nu- 
merous upon which none of those luxurious 
inventions had lighted. In many of them 
afew helpless women tried to keep con- 
tinuous the miserable meals which barely 
staved off starvation by the few daily 
pence which their work was judged to be 
worth. Their boasted progress had made 
both the wealth and the poverty. If the 
progress became more rapid they did 
not see why the riches might not zrow 
greater and the poverty more deadly. 
They compassionated the poor; they were 
indignant with those who stood next 
therein and did not seem to help; they 
waxed angry with what was called the 
“sweating system,” which, after all, was 
an attempt to brigade and organize in 
workshops a number of helpless creatures 
whose labor was so little worth that if it 
were not organized it would earn no wage 
at all. 


Wealth was never greater, pov- 


They had been considering, among 
other topics, the Socialism which was 
now making itself felt in every country. 
Socialism was not so much a system or a 
discovery as an outcry of hungry despair. 
Its idea was that nothing could be worse 
than the present social state, and that any 
change, even through a universal confla- 
gration of that system, must be an im- 
provement, for what existed was evil be- 
yond conception. Many of its remedies 
were childish and contradictory; a re- 
vival of old experiments that had failed ; 
abolish heirship and succession, organize 
workshops without the power to dismiss 
useless workmen, and so on. Mere hun- 
gerlay at the root of Socialism. The 





terrible element of this question was that 
our present progress aggravated both ex- 
tremes, doubling the pile of the rich and 
halving the wages of an increasing num- 
ber of the poor. The quick progress of 
science did not help it. Against the 

slower progress of spiritual improvement 

it was the chief resisting element. They 

could not always shut their eyes to this 

terrible problem ofthe poor. They might 

not fear that they would ever destroy so-— 
ciety; they were too weak and helpless 

for that; but still even the most flaccid 

conscience must be uneasy. They might 

sleep in their beds, because starving hands 

could brandish no weapon and kindle no 

torch; but still their sleep could not be 

so sound if they knew that brothers and 

sisterg were starving around them. 

Who had said, ‘*‘ The murmurs of the 
poor are just. Why this inequality of 
conditions? Formed as we all are out of 
the same dust, there is no way of justify- 
ing this except in saying that God has 
commended the poor to the rich, and has 
assigned them their maintenance out of 
their superfluity””? It was not a Com- 
munist. The words were the words of 
Bossuet. 

He repeated that in these two fields so- 
cial progress was well-nigh powerless, 
and certainly could not hope to bring out 
a social system from them which should 
be agreeable to the law of love. Com- 
petitive trade, brilliant inventions, the 
hope of profit, had made many rich; but 
in the nature of the case the great com- 
mercial machine stood sometimes still, 
and then the capital of the rich remained, 
but the labor, which was the capital of 
the poor, lay useless, and they starved. 
The power of Christ, on the other hand, 
which had wrought such wonders in the 
past, ennobling the family life, affirming 
the equal rights of all redeemed men, 
building the hospital, freeing the slave, 
organizing the care of the poor, existed 
still; and if it seemed weaker, it was 
owing to the weaker faith of His follow- 
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ers. Let them more actively affirm the 
doctrine of love to others; let them apply 
it to thoughtless marriages, to intemper- 
ance, to want of thrift—the chief causes 
of the helplessness of the people ; let them 
speak of avarice as their Lord and His 
apostles spoke of it, as a deadly sin; let 
them explain the sinfulness of luxury ; let 
them charge wealth with its proper trusts, 
its Christian claims; let them remind 
Dives that it was a sin against Christ even 
to refuse to think of Lazarus at the gate ; 
and results as glorious would follow as 
those which attended the march of the 
Saviour in earlier times. 

The Archbishop concluded as follows : 
—Go forth, brethren beloved, to your 
glorious work among the nations of the 
earth. You will leave behind you kind- 
ly memories for those who have listened 
to your loving counsels. Go forth and 
tell every believer that the power of Christ 
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is his, if he will use it. We may say— 
nay, we are bound to say—‘* Who is suf- 
ficient for these things?” We are not 
permitted to say that the work against sin 
and misery can no longer go on, for that 
is the work of God and Christ. Go forth, 
and when social progress makes its claim 
for great things done, admit the claim, 
but claim at the same time to be workers 
in another field of progress by the spirit- 
ual power of Christ. The creation (to 
recall the apostle’s image) stands with 
head erect in expectation of deliverance 
from afar; and many a heart will fail be- 
fore that deliverance come, and many a 
weak faith will wither; many a sutlerer 
will cry, ‘* How long?” many will ask, 
‘* Art thou He that should come?” With 
head erect, looking afar towards the 
glowing dawn, we will stand in patient 
expectation. ‘* Be thou faithful unto 
death and I will give thee a crown of lite.” 


—_________<@e 


THE LITTLE 


BY MARY L. 


PAWN. 


B. BRANCH. 


‘* Run out of the way, little pawn, little pawn!” 
Said a Castle uplifted in dignified state. 

*¢ Don’t stand in my road, let my army march on, 
It cannot delay here, it must not be late!” 


** Hallo, little pawn! clear the track, clear the track 


'99 


Cried a Knight on his charger, all ready to leap. 
‘*T must come where you stand, turn aside, or step back ! 
I am wanted at Court the Queen’s standard to keep.” 


‘** Move along, my young pawn, you are just in my path!” 
Said a Bishop, approaching the spot at full speed. 

‘+ Impertinent varlet, beware of my wrath 
If you hinder me now when our Queen is in need!” 


They shouted, they called, they pushed on as they might. 

The bold Knight was unhorsed, the brave Bishop was taken, 
The Castle, besieged, was shut out from the fight, 

The King wrung his hands, and the Queen was forsaken. 
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Mt Her foes stand around her, close drawn on each side, 

s They have made her a captive, no help can she see, 

: But discrowned and despised in some dungeon must hide. 
a 

h, Ha! the pawn, the boy pawn! he moves out of his place, 
as Step by step he draws near, step by step changes ground. 
as The foemen scarce heed his young, innocent face, 

ne But he gains the Court gate by one last eager bound. 

te 

\to His life for the Queen’s! ’Tis the law of the field, 

ith The armies stand back—what are they in the scene? 

- The Queen is restored, and the enemies vield, 

be- But the pawn, ’twas the pawn, saved the life of the Queen! 
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THE mountains rose in wild confusion 
as if suddenly awakening from the warm 
embrace of volcanic fires, turned their 
dull, silent peaks to the wide heavens and 
lived in perpetual torpor, while at their 
feet danced the mad river, foaming and 
frothing in its eager haste to pass between 
these grim monitors out to the blue 
ocean; but crag and boulder, bottomless 
gulch and sharp horn of mountain, tum- 
bled it hither and yon as it rushed to the 
sea. Lorin Mooruck, lying at full length 
upon a jutting rock above, wondered if 
civilization were not like this wild child 
of the mountain, whose birth was up 
somewhere near the clouds, whose life 
was passed in fretful impatience at ob- 
struction, whose end was to lose itself in 
the broad ocean and be part of the per- 
petual blue pendulum swung ever to and 





A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ 


The beautiful Queen! whither now can she flee? 


GEORGE TRUMAN KERCHEVAL. 
[AW rights reserved. | 
CHAPTER I. 


THE VILLAGE 































THAT. 


OF NATSEE. 
from the eternal sands, each wave wear- 
ing a crested cap like every other wave. 

A close observer would have found 
something in each cap diflering from an- 
other, but Lorin viewed them from afar 
and thought, ‘* Here in the village one 
lives a different life.” 

The sun has not yet set as the youth 
dreams on. Back of him lies the village: 
houses tossed here and there along the 
mountain side, some with latticed porch 
or high gabled roof, houses with open 
fire-places where burns the resinous pine, 
houses with curtained windows where 
the sun ever seeks and finds admittance, 
for here are no deep-tinted carpets to fade 
with light, but white pine floors and un- 
cushioned, straight-backed chairs. Little 
gardens of beans, potatoes and corn are 
fenced in near many of the homes. In 
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Natsee the women divide the labor with 
the men. They dress and dry the salmon 
caught in the innumerable eddies and 
back currents of the restless stream; 
they gather acorns for meal and come 
from the pine depths with arms full of 
sprigs and branches to sputter on the broad 
hearth. The old men cultivate patches 
of ground or mend the fishing nets, the 
young men work in the lumber mills at 
Tarcata or look after the hogs and horses. 
Along the river are the fisheries and stag- 
ings to hold the fishermen and their nets. 

Home is very dear to these people and 
they forma happy community. On ei- 
ther side of this turbulent stream are dotted 
villages like Natsee, where tribal law has 
given place to individual interests, little 
worlds where love and sorrow, happiness 
and despair, creep in and point the victim 
to begin the puppet show, and here one 
sees a smiling face hiding a heavy heart, 
a placid face, and behind it a satisfied 
shiftlessness, all a part of the great whole 
where the soul stands aloft and the body 
moves under the mask. 

Mooruck dreams until the mountain 
heights blush with the kiss of the royal 
light as it curves in brilliancy and dies in 
radiance, leaving its soft remembrance 
upon their snowy peaks, until the clouds 
above grow gray and chill, the crescent 
shroud, whose lord has disappeared, be- 
gins to glow with expectancy of reaching 
him, and as she moves aloft the stars are 
lit to guide her on and Mooruck wonders 
if the heavens have no pity for her sor- 
row, when suddenly someone calls in his 
ear, ‘* You are lazy, Lorin!” 

It is only Meetah, a girl a few years 
younger than he, in a short gown, her 
black hair loosened to her waist. The 
dream light fades from his eyes, he rises 
and shakes himself somewhat like a New- 


foundland dripping from the cool river, 
and turns to Meetah, who has curled her- 
self near on the rock. i 

‘*T suppose you were making dream- 
tales, as usual,” she said contemptuously. 


‘* What a pity you could not ride on the 
tail of the moon and find out why the 
stars are all aglitter. You might be will- 
ing to work then and stop your dreaming. 

‘¢T cannot help it, Meetah,” he said 
slowly ; ** the mountains call me, and when 
the sun dies I must see that scarlet touch 
Did you never notice 


” 


he leaves behind. 
the singing in the river that dashes there 
—hear the music—I can never give up 
trying to catch it,” and he dropped on the 
rock near her, leaning over to listen. 

‘*Lorin Mooruck, you will 
amount to that!” she snapped her fingers 
at him. 

He smiled; he was used to her impa- 


never 
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tience. 

She meant he should care that she 
thought him stupid, so she announced, 
‘¢Elmer Stone has gone to Tarcata to 
work in the mill; he will have twice as 
much money as you, before the moon 
comes again.” 

Her words seemed to have no effect, 
for Mooruck answered, ** What do I care 
for the money—my mother is old—the 
garden keeps us—the pipes that I carve 
get us enough to wear, and when that is 
not enough, I mend the fish nets—what 
more does one want?” 

** And that is all you care? 
ed, her black eyes flashing. 

‘‘ When it is needed, I will do more.” 
His dim gaze wavered over the mount- 
ains that worked their deathless charm 
upon him. 

Fora moment, Meetah was silent. Her 
eyes rested upon his supple, strong, young 
form, his deep-browed eyes, his sharply 
defined features, his dark | hair 
pushed back from his wide forehead, but 
instantly her impatience returned as his 
** You are dream- 


” 


she ask- 


short, 


thoughts wandered. 
ing away the present, you are drifting out 
into the future, Lorin; nothing is sure to 
you; ’tis for me.” She arose; the rug- 
ged mountains outlined her girlish form, 
as, folding her arms, she said impressive- 
ly, ‘* 1 am going away to the world.” 
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Mooruck turned quickly and looked at 
her. 

‘*My mother is dead, my father sleeps 
also—you have all been kind to me, here 
in the village. Soon, my sister, Hannah 
Tocare, will be Hannah Moore. Then— 
Joseph Moore will be enough for her. 
There is no one to need me here. J am 
going out into the East. Some day I 
shall come back ; then—”’ 

“What do 


Mooruck, suddenly springing up alive 


you mean!” exclaimed 
with energy. 

Meetah thought joyously, ** Some beau- 
tiful spirit must have looked like that!” 

Mooruck’s dream tales had awakened 
her artistic nature, but she never quite 
admitted it, even to herself. 

These friends had 
childhood together, she, eager, impatient, 


grown up from 
full of animal spirit; he, quiet, reticent, 
usually by himself, moulding odd figures 
out of the red clay; but the sound of 
Meetah’s childish laughter always brought 
a smile to his lips. He heard it amidst 
all the sound and noisy play of other chil- 
dren; her life seemed strung in tune with 
his. As they grew older they understood 
Meetah 
was fifteen now, Lorin almost two years 


each other without explanations. 


older. 

As Meetah grew, her mind turned to 
practical aflairs, though her best enjoy- 
ment was to sit by the side of her young 
playmate on the cliff in the stillness of 
twilight, and listen to his wonderful tales 
of the heavens, the mountain gods, the 
people who lived under the sea, and the 
that 
The villagers were 


white-faced maidens in the river 
dashed at their feet. 
proud of Mooruck’s skill in carving ; his 
kind, old, wrinkled-faced mother would 
smile and say their house had been built 
by Mooruck’s pipes. Eight years ago the 
garrison people had lived near and they 
took as many of his curiously carved red 


clay pipes, with long, slender handles, as 
he could carve in days and weeks; but 
the Fort had been moved; there was no 
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need of a garrison near Indians who qui- 
etly supported themselves and had always 
In place of the garrison 
came settlers, who thought there was little 
room in this country for any one not a for- 


been friendly. 


eign immigrant. They saw no need for 
Indians to live in a village like this; the 
land was too good, and so they tried to 
make trouble by encroaching upon the 
They had no use for carved 
pipes, so Mooruck made very little with 


village. 
his carving now. He mended fish nets, 
and did it so dextrously that his friends 
would have supplied him always with 
that, but that he had a passion for the 
carving. Sometimes it seemed to Meetah 
that the little figures had been there all 
the time, that Lorin heard their cry and 
let them come out as he cut away obstruct- 
ive clay. No one knew that she had a 
little sandy horse, with four stumps and 
no tail, ridden by a legless boy, put care- 
fully among her few treasures. Lorin 
made it when only four years old. 
Meetah’s impatience was caused by her 
love for him, her heroic ideas of what 
he might do. She wanted all people to 
know he was a hero, though they thought 
him a dreamer. 
heard strange tales of adventure and brav- 


In her father’s day she 


ery, and she longed to be a son, that she 
might ride forth and accomplish some 
make people 


deed that would 


When about twelve years old 


daring 
wonder. 
she deliberately burned her arm witha 
heated iron to find out her power of en- 
durance, and all through the painful heal- 
ing she never complained. 

Another friend of Meetah was [E]mer 
Stone, a keen-eyed, broad-shouldered 
youth, with a determination to succeed in 
being as well off as any rich ranchman ; 
he had gone recently to work in the lum- 
ber mills at Tarcata. When Mr. Tus- 
can, the kind-hearted minister, had spok- 
en of the villagers to Colonel Frost, who 
came out from Washington, he had point- 
ed to Elmer as showing how Indian civili- 


zation had developed. He spoke of him 
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as a representative man, who would one 
day leave the village and be part of the 
great world beyond. Meetah stood there, 
her black eyes shining with defiance. It 
was not hard then to see whether she 
cared for Elmer or Lorin best. She de- 
termined to go into the great world her- 
self, she would see what it was like. Lo- 
rin should go too. Mr. Tuscan had been 
glad of her wish to go; he said he would 
try and get her a place at the Q- school 
in the East, where she might advance in 
her work, for already she would take fine 
stitches in sewing, and knew all that 
they taught in the village school. All 
her people spoke English, and it had not 
been difficult for her to follow the text- 
books. Any one in the village could 
talk and understand English, though they 
preferred to use their own language 
among themselves. If the school were a 
good place for one, Meetah thought, it 
was a good place for another. Oh, if she 
could only awake some fire in Lorin, 
some wild life that would stir him up to 
dissatisfaction. She had been thinking 
of going a long time now, and to-day Mr. 
Tuscan had received word from ¢ : 
He had told her not an hour since and her 
first thought had been to find Lorin. 
She was filled with the excitement of an- 
ticipation, but here was Lorin, dreaming 
away the time as though nothing was to 








happen. 

When he sprang up, Meetah clasped 
her hands and cried: ** Ah! Lorin, you 
will come at last!” Then she went on 
rapidly: ** lam going away to the school 
at Q- They will teach us both—you 
will come too—they will teach us every- 
We will go out into the great 





thing. 
world—you shall be the representative 
man. You will not stay here in the vil- 
lage,” pointing to where she turned her 
eyes at the shadowy outline of their 
homes, ** but,” she added softly, ‘* not 
forever, never forever, Lorin—we will re- 
member how they loved us—we will 
come back—all we do shall be for them ;” 


then quickly, ** Mr. Tuscan says he can 
get a place for you—let me tell him to 
write?” 

Slowly he raised his eyes to hers, then 
turned away toward a glimmer of light in 
the village. ‘* That is my mother’s home 
—my father’s grave is here. I cannot 
leave these for a small spot crowded with 
white men. The heavens arch over us 
here—they tell me that the white man 
cannot see the heavens from his home— 
he journeys away every year to breathe 
fresh air and see the sky—TI think the 
Great Spirit guards us better here.” 

‘* For the sake of an arching sky you 
will lose everything? The white man 
will take your home and laugh at your 
right; they will drive you from the vil- 
lage—in that day you will dig in the ground 
for roots to keep from starving—it is 
coming—they will creep upon you before 
you know it. I have not been to school 
and heard the teachers talk for nothing. 
Lorin, will you stay and be treated worse 
than a wild goat? I have more spirit 
than that!” She hurled her contemptu- 
ous words off in a breath. 

‘*T shall guard my father’s grave and 


fight for my people,” he answered grave- 
ly. 





‘¢ Yes,” she burst forth, ‘* but what 
good will it do? the village will be taken 
by white men and you will be killed likely. 
I shall go East and learn a better way. I 
love my people as much as you do, Lo- 
rin; the time to fight has passed, we must 
learn faster the civilized way—white peo- 
ple think we are ignorant of their way. 
I shall get all the knowledge that I can, 
then I shall come back and teach oth- 
ers.” 

‘* You have a fine dream, Meetah.” he 
smiled. ‘* You want to be like the man 
and woman whose word is not to be be- 
lieved.” 

She came swiftly toward him and put- 
ting her hand upon his arm raised her 


eyes to his, saying eagerly, ** Lorin, wen 
, 


did I ever lie to you?’ 
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He moved away, her hand fell from 
hissleeve. ‘* Not yet, butthe sun falls over 
the mountains there, sometimes early, 
sometimes late, but they are used to it 
and do not know the difference. You 
will find it easy to learn new ways, you 
will think one thing to-day and another 
thing to-morrow ; your lips will say it, and 
like our mountains there you will not 
know that the shadow has come—you 
will put yourself in the way of change. 
It will be a long road between you and 
the village, then. Go if you like; I re- 
main here.” 

A doubt seized her, she was filled with 
questioning fear; she had come to him 
buoyant with hope—he had painted all 
away in dismal colors. 

*T shall not change in my soul—it will 
be always the same as yours; can’t you 
feel that, Lorin—”’ 

“Will you forget to eat, and talk here 
forever?”? came a voice up the hill. It 
was Hannah Tocare, who had come for 
her sister, and now would not wait to let 
them talk. 

**Good-by, Lorin,” said Meetah, mourn- 
fully, as she turned away. 

Somehow his voice did not come and 
he watched them in silence as they wound 
down the mountain side and disappeared 
in the distance; then he threw himself 
at full length along the rock, dug his fin- 
gers in the brown lichen and wondered 
if Meetah would, in truth, leave the vil- 
lage. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE MASTER WORKMAN. 


Tue tourist will tell you that the town 
of Crespy sprang up in the night-time. 
They call it a mushroom growth, and 
truly, for the velvety, pale-colored mush- 
toom has a lining of dark tint deeply 
ridged; so also has Crespy, its history 
being deeply lined with dark facts. The 
town was stolen bit by bit, under cover of 
right, but by dint of wrong, and the work- 
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men will sometimes laughingly point at 
the tall, olive-hued stone-cutter in their 
midst and call him Mooruck of Crespy, 
for his father was once chief of a people 
who owned this land. It was not long 
since part of the ground belonging to the 
people of Natsee, and is still theirs by 
law, but no one cares to enforce their 
right, no one cares for the Indian’s title 
here. 

As the workmen gather in the low- 
roofed saloon at night, they laugh at the 
idea of Mooruck, the Indian, owning 
land, and among themselves they say: 

‘* He is a good fellow, after all, a mas- 
ter workman—but the Lord knows where 
he learned it all!” 

A newly arrived Pole muttered, ‘* From 
the devil, perhaps,” but a powerful Swede 
arose with: ** None of that! We know 
Lorin Mooruck and none shall say a 
word against him while I’m here, no 
matter what he is.” 

‘* Bully for you, Bill,” burst forth one 
of the crowd. ‘*He’s a good ’un if ’e is 
a Injun—we’ll say that much.” 

‘*T aint over much fond of ’em,” said 
a thin man as he sipped the contents from 
a broken mug, ‘* but I’ve a good word 
for ’im, for when I shied wark las’ spring, 
’cause the ol’ ’oman wus sick, ’e did m’ 
wurk un ’is too, wurkin’ after ’ours, an’ 
never a cent did ’e keep, but let th’ boss 
turn over m’ pile same as usual.” 

‘¢ He don’t keer for this crowd much,” 
ventured a good-natured frontiersman. 

‘* Wal,” said one, ‘* he’s got the good 
sense ter know that poor whisky makes 
an Injun crazy, an’ it aint much good yer 
kin find in these yere parts.” 

‘¢ But the devil’s own knows 
he goes nights,” muttered an Irishman. 

‘¢ Leave the devil to find out then,” 
growled the broad-shouldered Bill; and 
no one caring to dispute with him, the 


where 


” 


conversation changed. 
There were a few good houses in Cres- 

py and many more building. 

One day, Miss Slater, daughter of the 
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builder, took a party of friends down to 
see the stone-cutters at work, but from 
the whispered words, one knew they had 
come down to see but one of these men; 
at her request, Mr. Harrold, the artist, 
who had a couple of rooms in the Slater’s 
house, accompanied them, and while 
they talked he took a hasty sketch of the 
tall stone-cutter with the short, dark hair 
and olive skin. His costume pleased the 
artist, the light brown overalls, the pale 
blue shirt, the red handkerchief knotted 
about the throat, the head without cov- 
ering, the broad shoulders, the strong, 
steady stroke of the hammer—the pictur- 
The 
man gave close attention to his work, and 
seemed unconscious of their presence. 
The artist came to see the stone-cutters 
again, and yet again, each time talking 
longer with this skilful workman, whose 


esque whole delighted Mr. Harrold. 


unerring eye, steady aim and muscular 
strength placed him above his fellows. 
At first, Mr. Harrold came merely be- 
cause Miss Slater wished it, but finally 
he came because he, too, was interested in 
this young Indian; so it happened that 
Mooruck never spent his evenings in the 
low saloon. 

Miss Slater or Mr. Harrold might have 
answered the curiosity of the workmen, 
but who would think of asking them? 

There was one circumstance that would 
forever prevent Mooruck’s co-laborers 
from bearing him a grudge. Although 
he was the master workman, he could 
never keep good wages out of their hands, 
for his employer gave him less than the 
unskilled German; in a way it was do- 
ing the workman harm, though they little 
dreamed it, but the very indignation that 
burned through Mooruck’s veins at such 
treatment made him resolve that one day 
his employer should stand beneath him, 
one day he should see that the law would 
protect the Indian. 

Mr. Pinkum wasa grasping Westerner, 


a mean man by nature. Part of his creed 


was to cheat whom he could; Mooruck 
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must have the work, and so for the time 
being Mr. Pinkum took the profits. 
The fire for which Meetah had longed 
was at last kindling Lorin’s ambition, but 
in these days she worked patiently and 
sadly, hearing very little of Lorin. Often, 
as she sat sewing in Hannah Tocare’s 
house in the village, she would try and 
picture to herself what he did, what he 
thought; groping through space, her 
heart aglow with love, she felt her thought 
must reach him, must awake in return 
some thought of her, must put aside dis- 
tance; there must be some power by 


which her soul could reach his. Surely 
he was thinking of her, all barrier of dis- 


tance had fallen away, her soul should 
feel his—was reaching his— 

Alas! for the passionate women who 
sit and dream. 

Meetah had been out in the world ; she 
had even gone to Massachusetts and 
worked in a farmer’s family there. She 
had been the one girl studying in a class 
with eleven boys, all having finished their 
course of three years, but so eager for an- 
other year of hard work that after much 
urging the authorities at Q—— had granted 
their desire. At the end of the four years 
she read an essay comparing the women 
of her race to-day with those of the past. 
It had been published in the commission- 
er’s Indian report and sent to the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to impress the nation 
with the advancement of at least one In- 


dian. But all through her triumphant 


last days at school, the praise of the. 


teachers, the admiration of the visitors, 
had fallen upon dull ears; for in her 
pocket she carried a badly written letter 
from the village, telling that Lorin’s moth- 
er was dead, his house had been seized 
by a settler and he had gone away to 
work in anew town. Her sister’s hus- 
band had been told he did not own their 
home; he had been driven forth, and a 
fence put about his vegetable garden. 
He had been warned that, if he took so 
much as a bean, he would be committed 
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to trial for theft from an honest white 
man. who intended to use his house, and 
who saw fit to take his small farm. <A 
month had gone by, two months, and 
their home was shut in darkness, no one 
occupied it. 

’ Meetah had changed in mind, she had 
improved in character, but her heart was 
the same. She smiled in bitterness at 
her ambition ; what hadit brought?) How 
often she had laughed at Lorin for dream- 
ing, yet his dream-world might come 
nearer true than hers. 

Two upper rooms in the Slater’s house 
served for Mr. Harrold’s home. In the 
front were comfortable easy-chairs, pict- 
ures without frames, finely sculptured 
arms, feet and heads hanging against the 
wall, a high tier of shelves filled with 
books, bits of statuary here and there, 
draped curiously with fish nets, bits of 
silk and pieces of richly colored crépe. 
Out of this room opened the L-shaped 
apartment he pleased to term his work- 
shop. 

In the front room, one frosty night, be- 
fore the log fire upon the hearth, sat Mr. 


Harrold and the master stone-cutter, 
whose picturesque dress had given place 


to a conventional brown suit; the two 
men were good friends, and Mooruck had 
been calling up his past life at Mr. Har- 
rold’s desire. 

The old dreaminess again possessed 
him as he said slowly, ** The strong in- 
fluence of another life has filled the gap 
in mine.” 

If Meetah’s eager longing had been 
gratified, she might have felt his soul then 
and trembled. 

“There is another force beside 
own. Of my own will, even after my 
mother’s death, I would not have left the 
I drank in this force as flowers 

I never 
knew I took it until one day—” He paus- 
ed; his eyes seemed to filter the light from 
the fire as, turning to Harrold with a start- 
led motion, waving his hand—** It was 


my 


village. 
the sunshine, as leaves the dew. 
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gone! Like a bird it opened its wings 
and fled—it sought the heights, while I 
lay dreaming. All my life it had been 
near and I had not known.” 

He turned and silently watched the 
ashes as they fell from the burning logs. 

There was not sufficient sympathy be- 
tween Mr. Harrold Lorin for the 
former to understand what he meant, but 


and 


using tact the artist asked: 

‘¢So it was not of your own accord 
that you left the village?” 

** My friend had gone away,” answered 
Lorin, ** to find a better way of life. so I, 
too, decided to go forth and learn the bet- 
ter way also. I did not wish to go far— 
I came here—I have worked, but have 
learned no better way to live than that 
taught by our good Mr. Tuscan—after 
all, our simple village life seems best to 
me. Mr. Pinkum has found me of use, 
but you, my friend, you have been all the 
village, all the mountains, the sky, the 
singing birds to me!” he sprang up en- 
thusiastically and placed his hands on Mr. 
Harrold’s shoulders. ‘* You have given 
me a new life. In all my thought was 
never such kindness as this. I meant 
only to be a good stone-cutter., but you-— 
you have taught me a different and better 
work.” 

**I do not deserve your thanks,” said 
Mr. Harrold. ‘+ If I have taught you the 
use of tools, you have taught me how to 
hold ideas. But come, I presume you 
are already impatient—a change of suit, 
then to work!” 

Stepping upon a chair and reaching up 
to a square closet door in the wall, Mr. 
Harrold flung from it a couple of shabby 
Don- 
ning these costumes, the jean shirts over 
the trousers in Chinese fashion, the men 
were in working suit. Mr. Harrold ad- 
justed a light cloth cap to his scant blonde 
hair and they then passed on into the L- 
shaped room. 

It was well lighted by bracket-lam ps, 
and on one side of the carpetless room, 


overalls and two worn blue shirts. 
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against the wall, rested a rough, grayish 
piece of marble and near it a trough of 
wet clay. Scattered on a table near were 
numerous wooden hammers and fine tools 
used in marble-cutting; a statue half is- 
sued from a marble block at the end of 
the room. 

Mooruck hastened to a dark object on 
a table in the center of the room and 
carefully unwrapped from wet cloths the 
head and bust of awoman inclay. Hold- 
ing the damp covering in one hand he 
stepped back and gazed athis work. The 
deep-set eyes were full of fiery purpose, 
the long, straight hair was pushed back 
from a broad, low brow, the lips parted 
as if for noble utterance—but it was the 
expression in the raised eyes that held 
one speechless. 

Harrold stood, for an instant, back of 
Mooruck, in silence. ‘I always feel 
like uncovering before those eyes,” he 
said, and even as he spoke he held his 
cap in his hand. 

‘* You have imprisoned a soul there.” 

But Mooruck did not hear, he was lost 
in thought. Presently the Indian started 
at the sound of hammer on steel and click 
of marble, for Harrold had passed on and 
was at work upon the issuing figure at 
the end of the room. The sound of the 
tool was like the burst of martial music 
to the ears of a warrier. Instantly, Lorin 
flung aside the bunch of wet rags in his 
hand and in a moment more was at work 
upon the half-formed shoulders of his 
statue. 


CHAPTER III. 


UPON THE MOUNTAIN. 

On one of the hills in the village of 
Natsee is perched a little cottage of four 
rooms, the home of Joseph Moore, the 


fisherman; the household is managed 


frugally to keep the wolf from the door, 
for little can Joseph earn, though he 
fishes all the day and helps Hannah mend 
the nets at night. 


She cultivates the lit- 
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tle patch of ground at the back cf the 
house, and her sister, Meetah Tocare. 
helps in the house work, and of he 
scanty earnings at the village school gives 
more than half for the home spending, 
Hannah oud Joseph need all they can 
have now to keep from starving this com. 
ing winter; the ground about their house 
is newly planted and will not yicld well 
this year. The house and farm from 
which they were driven last year stand 
idle; no one uses the house, and the man 
who claimed the place has taken all the 
produce, but but has not troubled to pre- 
pare the land again. Joseph and Han- 
nah have begun their new home with 
lack of hope, for they do not know how 
soon they may be driven away from this too, 

The white men send their herd quite 
into the village to graze; there are many 
Indian farms lost, many homes ruined, 
many cattle branded with the white man’s 
mark, many a house taken possession of, 
as a lawless white shows forged papers 
giving him the right to the home. Yet 
no one who has authority interferes ; peo- 
ple go there with the desire and resolve 
to cheat these Indians, and when they 
have robbed them they think they have 
done a cunning thing. ‘* The Indian 
will not understand that he has been 
wronged, he does not know enough,” 
they reason; meanwhile the Indiar: plans 
and wonders how to live peaceably and 
avert all this misery. 

As the day wears on, Meetah comes 
home from the school and sits now in the 
living-room, her foot rocking the cradle 
of the sleeping child, while her busy nee- 
dle flies in and out, as she tries to find 
some way of escape from their many dif 
ficulties. 

The child of boisterous animal spirit is 
lost in this quiet, sad-faced woman, who. 
though kind and gentle, seems always in 
deep thought. ‘The children love her 
and cling about her skirts as they come 
from the village school, she walking 
bare-headed in their midst, her large hat 
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swinging on her arm. Of old the people 
knew when Meetah passed, by the quick 
step and ringing laugh, but now it is the 
chattering and merriment of village chil- 
dren, who tell her coming, and one old 
woman within doors will tell another as 
she listens, ‘* Meetah must be going by 
from school.” 

At her door-step she waves them good- 
by, and as they scurry down the hill they 
turn back with smile and nod to see if she 
still is there. 

To-night as the twilight falls she push- 
es her work aside in weary impatience 
and goes out into the low-roofed kitchen 
tohelp Hannah. But the work is done ; 
Hannah is waiting supper for Joseph, 
who will not be home until late, so Mee- 
tah, telling her she will go for a short 
walk, throws the little red shawl about 
her shoulders and goes out into the twi- 
light towards the cliff where she and 
Mooruck dreamed away the hours in their 
childhood days, before they had grown 
high enough to touch the sorrows that 
their parents bore. 

The mountains lift their gray heads to- 
ward the changing clouds as of old, and 
the silvered tips of the highest peaks 
gleam in the fading light. The stream 
rushes on in its turbulent course and the 
jutting crags hang over, vainly trying to 
catch their image in the waters beneath. 
As Meetah’s accustomed feet climb the 
mountain side, her thoughts pluck back 
the filmy veil about her childhood days : 
her father comes forth, strong and brave, 
the first man in the tribe to unite with the 
church, and content only when his chil- 
dren were educated—but then 
comes the day when the mission school 
was closed and a ward politician came 
out to be their agent. She did not know 
the meaning of ward politician then; she 
shivered at the mention of it, and at night 
covered her head close with the bed- 
clothes least she might open her eyes and 
seehim in the room. She smiled now 
at her childish fancies. 


being 


A MAN'S A MAN FOR A’ THAT. 
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She had always been eager for knowl- 
edge; her teacher had taught her to 
write and rewrite ‘* Knowledge is power,” 
and the good woman thought she was 
telling the child a wise thing. but Meetah 
had learned that the use of knowledge 
was power. In her short life she had 
seen that knowledge was not power. 

Again she remembered when another 
agent had come and the doors of the mis- 
sion school had been thrown wide again ; 
if some complaining school-boy could have 
seen the eager, smiling faces of these In- 
dian children, who were permitted to work 
and study, how ashamed he might feel at 
his unwillingness to go to school, when 
there was no government official to say, 
*¢ thou shalt,” or ** thou shalt not learn,’ 
no_man with power to shut out, by a 
whim, his future usefulness as a citizen. 

As a child, Meetah’s strong desire had 
been for a good education, that she might 
be competent to help her people. While 
away at school she had studied house- 
work, the chemistry of cooking, the art 
of good dress-making, and, pleasantest 
work of all, how to teach others. But 
she came back to the village without 
money ; her own friends went often with- 
out enough to eat, and there seemed little 
hope. She applied to be made a teacher 
at one of the day schools, but they were 
run by men sent from Washington, who 
refused to employ her. At last one of 
these fell ill, and Meetah took his place. 
He had received forty dollars a month, 
but they gave her twenty-three, ‘* though 
she taught very well for an Indian,” they 
said; so in the morning she taught the 
older people, and in the afternoon the 
children, and in the evening—I was 
about to say—she taught the teachers, for 
they often came to her in perplexity and 
she graciously helped them, but the peo- 
ple in authority had an interest in these 
teachers and paid them twice as much as 
the Indian girl. 

The rainbow about her life had been 
her love for Lorin. Away at school her 
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thought had been that he would be proud 
if she studied and stood first in her class ; 
he would no longer think she had done 
wrong to leave the village, but now he 
too had left; she had been home a year 
and Lorin had not once come back from 
Was he more satisfied 
He could read 


this new town. 
there than in the village? 
and write, but he never 
word, and she sheltered a joyous fancy in 
her heart that Lorin was carving out a 
great future, and when the lines were 
well marked he would come and tell her, 
for in the past had they not always shared 
the same thoughts—and what should hin- 


sent her one 


der in the future? 
Slowly it dawned upon 
4* Some other person, some other woman 
She caught 
smother the 


her mind, 


should hinder in the future.” 
her breath, she tried to 
thought, she made an eflort to recall the 
past—his looks, his smiles, his words— 
but this new thought blurred them from 
sight, and for the first time she pitied El- 
mer Stone. 

She had felt sorry for him when she 
told him she could not return his love ; 
that she felt how good and noble he was, 
but that she could think no more of him 
than she she did now—but she had not 
realized then his feeling; she had only 
thought, ‘* How impossible that I could 
marry Elmer.” Now—a_ tear rolled 
down her cheek as she remembered his 
deep sigh—a selfish tear, for she was 
grieving at her own sorrow. Perhaps 
Lorin would never come—the time seem- 
ed very long—but there was work for her 
to do—plenty of work. Live for others 
—yves, that was what she must do. 

If she could find any one to publish 
what she wrote, she could tell the world 
about this little village of honest men and 
women shut in among the mountains, 
while white men surrounded them like 
sharks, taking their homes one by one, 
in all ways trying to discourage them and 
corrupt the women of the village. 

‘¢QOh! if I were but stronger in mind 
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and body,” she sighed as she stood look. 
ing off at the mountains that Lorin loved, 
They were merely immovable points of 
rock rising one above another, desolate, 
could Lorin love 


unchangeable ;_ how 


anything so cold and cruel? He might 
die of despair at their feet and in silence 
they would gaze heavenward. 

she exclaimed, 


99 


‘* God, alone, cares! 
and in her impetuous manner she dropped 
upon her knees and, with clasped hands 
and eyes raised, cried, ‘* Father in Heay- 
en, give me patience.” 

A deep ** Amen” came from the edge 
of the rock. Meetah started up in terror, 
as a man came swiftly toward her with 
outstretched hands and smiling eyes. 

‘*T thought to find you here by our 
He spoke tri- 
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beautiful mountains! 
umphantly. 

But Meetah trembled as she said re- 
proachfully, ** To think you were so near 
and yet I did not feel it!” She ended 
with a deep sob. 

‘** Ts it for joy or sorrow, Meetah?” he 
asked. 

‘* For both, I think—but most for joy,” 
and as they gazed into each other’s eyes, 
they knew a beautiful world lay before 
them. 

Upon the mountain top that night, the 
important work of their life was forgot- 
ten, the words they had thought to speak 
faded away; the past, the future, was 
nothing—all happiness centered in the 
present, inthe simple fact that, at last, 
they were together. 

Impulsively their lips spoke what their 
hearts had long known; to Meetah, now, 
the starry dome above was beautiful, the 
mountains smiled through the misty night 
veil, and from the waters beneath shone 
the little stars as though they had come 
from the deep to greet the stars above. 

Lorin felt that his heart would burst 
for very joy; Meetah had spoken her 
love in the presence of the beautiful 
mountains that brooded over the village 
he loved. 
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THE SWEATING 


Presently he said, as they turned to 
jeave the cliff and stood upon the edge of 
the rock, ** We cannot live in the village, 
Meetah, I have left it forever. I did not 
think so at first, I did not believe I could 
leave it forever. Do you remember that 
night we talked here long ago? I, a 
foolish boy, and you, a brave-hearted 
sirl—I did not know then how you were 
that better part of me, without which my 
life would never come so near the good 
and true. I was grieved, angry, fretful 
that you were going away—my terrible 
loss came over me afterward—but now—” 
He smiled radiantly at her. 

Looking solemnly up at him, she ask- 
ed, ** Are you sure that you love me bet- 
ter than any one in the world, Lorin? Ah! 
you cannot understand what my love for 
you is—it is my life. I feel as though I 
had always known you better than you 
knew yourself—you were not conscious 
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of your own power, you are a great artist 


now.” 

‘* Only a beginner, my dear one. You 
are a dream-child, Meetah; you throw a 
wonderful thought around everything. 
You are the best part of me, your thought 
creates my ideal. Will it not be beauti- 
ful to work always together? My love for 
you has been the best growth of my life.” 
He drew her to 
will not fear to brave the world.” 

Even at that moment a faint 
came to Meetah, a quivering doubt that 
For 


him. ‘* Together we 


dread 


sometimes shadows great happiness. 
a moment she was silent, then, gently tak- 
ing his face between her hands, she press- 
ed a kiss upon his beardless lips and, 
springing away, cried, **O I am so proud 
of~you, Lorin! I think the earth must 
be Heaven at last, or the clouds have 
caught us up or something has taken us 


9 


above our own lives! 


a 


THE SWEATING SYSTEM. 


Tue September number of LEND A 
Hanp contained some illustrations of the 
statements made before a committee of 
the House of Lords, regarding what is 
known in England as the sweating sys- 
tem. The inquiry continued late into 
the summer, and the committee is now 
engaged in digesting its report. It 
brought to light some very curious and 
pathetic details, and certainly gives more 
reason for the doubt whether the evils of 
human society are to be ended by the 
simple process of letting them alone. 
The Archbishop of York, in the sermon 
cited in another part of this number of 
our magazine, said very wisely that 
sweating was simply a system for the or- 
ganization of unskilled labor, so that peo- 
ple who could earn nothing without it 
could earn a little when organized. This 
istrue. It is also true that it is a system 


only possible in cities, and that so far as 
it succeeds it tends to the bringing people 
from the country, where they do under- 
stand the industry pursued and where 
food is cheap, to cities where food is dear 
and where they fall into the ranks of un- 
skilled laborers. 

The condition of things in Paris, where 
the same system is known familiarly as 
marchandage, is described in the follow- 
ing letter to the London Times. 

In French technical parlance the word 
that corresponds best with the English 
term ‘* sweating” is what French work- 
men qualify as ‘* marchandage.” Like 
sweating it means a sub-contract, and 
the sweater is often called a ** ticheron.” 

At all times the working classes have 
energetically protested against the sys- 
tem ; and, yielding to popular pressure, 
the Provisional Government of 1848 is- 
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sued a decree, bearing the date of March 
2, declaring that ‘* l’exploitation des tra- 
vailleurs par le marchandage est interdit.” 
This decree abolishing sweating was 
never abrogated, but, on the other hand, 
its validity, considering that it emanated 
only from a Provisional Government, has 
very generally been denied. In any case 
it has been allowed to remain a dead let- 
ter. The resolution adopted last May by 
the Paris Municipal Council is likely to 
be more strictly observed. The council 
then decided, on the report of M. Sauton 
and the Labor Commission, that no 
‘*marchandage” should be allowed for 
work done for the town. The resolution, 
clause third of Article I., was to the effect 
that—‘* Workmen engaged for works for 
the town must be in the direct employ- 
ment of the concessionaires or contractors 
without any intermediary or middle- 
man.” Infractions of this rule give the 
council the right of rescinding the con- 
tract and inflicting fines on the contractor. 

The word ‘*marchandage” differs 
from ‘** sweating ” inasmuch as in France 
it is considered to apply more especially 
to the building trades; hence the great 
importance of its abolition by the Paris 
Municipal Council. Sweating in the 
building trades, especially among the 
plasterers, exists also in England, but ap- 
parently not to the same extent as in 
Builders in Paris make any 
number of small contracts for various 
portions of a structure. The sub-con- 
tractor, taskmaster, or ** tacheron,” en- 
gages more or less unskilled and inferior 
workmen to help him and pays wages 
low enough to admit of his making a 
good profit. Thus the work is badly 
done, the workmen, often Belgians or 
Germans, badly paid; while the skilled 
French workers stand out in the cold, 
starving for want of employment. To 
this may be attributed much of the pres- 
ent dissatisfaction and the general outcry 
against the importation of foreign labor, 
which in Paris is a far more serious 


France. 


grievance than in London. The propor- 
tion of foreigners who compete and re- 
duce the rate of wages is much greater in 
Paris and in France generally than in 
England. 

Turning to the trades which in En. 
gland are most cruelly affected by the 
sweating system, it will be found that 
the Parisian journeymen tailors complain 
bitterly of the Alsatians and the natives 
from the Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
These semi-foreigners are introducing in 
Paris the system the Polish Russian Jews 
have worked with such disastrous eflect 
in the East-end of London. There are 
also Jews who in Paris make clothes for 
the export trade much in the same man- 
ner as in London. Several of these lat- 
ter have their headquarters close to the 
Bank of France. The firms that sell 
clothes for exportation have only work- 
shops for cutting out the cloth; it is then 
sent to be made up by sweaters, who 
work not only in Paris, but some in the 
outlying districts and others at a consid- 
erable distance in the provinces. The 
price paid by these export houses for the 
making up of cloth trousers varies from 
414d. to Is. a pair; and, out of this sum, 
the sweater has to pay the wages, pro- 
vide the machinery, the thread, etc., and 
make his profit. The amount paid for 
vests is the same as for trousers; while 
the morning coat varies from 2s. rod. to 
3s. 3d.; the frock coat from 5s. 8d. to 
7s. 3d.; and overcoats from 3s. 3d. to 5s. 
Sd. These prices, it will be seen, are 
similar to what prevails among sweaters 
in England. Of course they vary con- 
siderably both abroad and here, but gen- 
erally speaking are little better than mere 
A fully competent 


starvation wages. 


tailor working for a good Paris firm re- 
ceives from 1gs. to 24s. for making a 
frock coat; while the sweater, by the 
subdivision of underpaid and compara- 
tively unskilled labor, will undertake to 
make a frock coat for 7s. 3d. and get am- 
ple profit out of the price. 
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The labor of women during the last 
few years has been more particularly af- 
fected in the various branches of the un- 
derlinen trade, which in Paris is a busi- 
ness of very great importance. From all 
parts of the country, indeed of the world, 
people flock to Paris to buy outfits of un- 
derlinen. Unfortunately, here also the 
firms which deal in these articles as a 
rule do not themselves manufacture. A 
large firm will employ perhaps thirty ex- 
trepreneuses. These are women who 
‘‘undertake”” to get the work done. 
Each in her turn employs twenty to thir- 
ty work girls, not necessarily in a work- 
shop. The extrepreneuse will call upon 
the seamstresses at their private lodgings 
or homes and give them out so much 
work; she is then better able to pit one 
worker against the other, and by keeping 
them apart will prevent their comparing 
notes. It is thus easier to reduce their 
wages ; some resistance might be oflered 
if the girls knew each other and were all 
together in a workshop. 

Of late years the work done in prisons 
and in convents has also largely contrib- 
uted to reduce the wages paid for the 
making of underlinen. Many women, 
though possessing their own sewing-ma- 
chine, which they buy on the hire system, 
only earn from 6d. to Sd. per day. The 
very skilful may get 7s. or Ss. a week ; 
whereas previous to the year 1882 double 
as much could be earned. The Grand 
Magasin du Louvre, for instance, now 
sells men’s shirts for 1s. gd. Out of this 
sum not more than 314d. can be allowed 
for the making. There are many seam- 
stresses who work all the week round for 
4s., and needless to say that this is alto- 
gether insufficient to maintain them. 

Sack-making, in Paris as in London, is 
also distressingly underpaid. It is chiefly 
old women who are engaged in this trade, 
and they generally earn 4d. per day. 
They do not work at night because the 
candle or lamp would cost more than 
they could earn in the time. The fixing 





of buttons on cards ready for sale is also 
an industry in which 414d. per day is 
considered extraordinarily good pay. It 
is in the boot-making trade that women 
have best been able to maintain a fair rate 
of wages. They are employed in the 
making of uppers, and the sweating sys- 
tem is largely applied to this section of 
the work. The secretary of Union de 
la Cordonneric has just returned from a 
journey to London, where he compared 
notes with Mr. Freak, secretary of the 
National Union of Boot and Shoe Rivet- 
ters and Finishers. From this compari- 
son it would appear that there is less 
sweating in the Paris than in the London 
boot trade. Home work prevails more 
generally in Paris. 
fer more froin the competition of prison 
labor and of the boot-makers who live in 


The buot-makers suf- 


the provinces, notably in the neighbor- 
hood of Liancourt, than from any very 
extensive application of the sweating sys- 
tem. The London 
better paid than the Paris trade unionists. 
but the unorganized and less skilled mem- 
bers of the trade are in a more favorable 
The 


Paris trade society was founded only fif- 


trade unionists are 


condition in Paris than in London. 
teen months ago. The number of mem- 
bers inscribed amounts already to 1,450, 
but only half of them have paid up their 
subscriptions. Women are admitted to 
the union on equal terms with the men, 
and one out of every ten members is 2 
woman. It has been remarked that the 
women pay their subscriptions more reg- 
ularly than the men. 
tions are purely for trade union purposes, 


These subscrip- 


and give right to no sick or other bene- 
fits. Consequently the sum subscribed is 
very small. At present the charge is 
only 5d. per month. 

The Paris boot-makers, celebrated all 
over the world, have long held a some- 
what privileged position. Nearly all the 
work was done at home, and a skilled 
worker could earn from 5s. to 7s. a day 
of twelve to fourteen hours. But now 
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even some of the best class of work is 
sent to the provinces, where 4s. is given 
for what would be paid 6s. in Paris. 
Then there are large factories for the ex- 
port trade, where boots are machine 
made; and here not more than 3s. 1od. 
can be obtained for a day of eleven hours. 
The women who work in these establish- 
ments generally receive a shilling per day. 
But those women who make uppers at 
home with the assistance of a machine 
can, in spite of the sweating system, earn 
from ts. 8d. to 2s.6d.a day. For finish- 
ing a button-hole commenced by ma- 
chinery, then sewing the button on, 
the pay is 2'%d. per dozen, and _ this 
section of the work is largely done by 
sweaters. It is also very important to 
bear in mind that for the boot trade and 
the tailoring trade there are only seven 
months active work in the year. 

In the manufacture of furniture, about 
which so much has been said by the wit- 
nesses who appeared before the House of 
Lords Commission of Inquiry, the system 
of sub-contracting very largely prevails in 
Paris. Four-fifths of the furniture sold 
in Paris is made for intermediaries, and 
not directly for the firm from whom it is 
bought. Such, at least, is the opinion of 
several persons in the trade. The pur- 
chaser of furniture will go to a shop 
where a large assortment may be seen. 
The shopman, however, has little or 
nothing to do with the production of fur- 
niture. His business is to sell. When 
he obtains an order he calls in a ** com- 
missionaire,” whose business it is to know 
the manufacturers most likely to produce 
the article required. The manufacturer 
then receives the order from the commis- 
sionaire, but very often cannot execute it 
in his own factory. He will, therefore, 
give out at least a portion to some small 
manufacturer, who perhaps employs not 
more than two or three workmen. Thus 
four, sometimes five, profits have to come 
out of the order before the question of the 
workmen’s wages can be taken into con- 


sideration. A skilled worker is supposed 
to receive 8d. per hour; but, by compe. 
tition and piecework, it very often hap. 
pens that he earns only 5d. an_ hour, 
The custom is to work from ten to eleven 
hours a day, and generally half of the 
Sunday. In the goldsmith’s, 
smith’s and electro-plating work a great 
deal of sweating also prevails, and French 
trade has of late suffered considerably 
from intermediaries. Commissionagents, 
for instance, have bought large quantities 
of unfinished forks and spoons. These 
they have had plated with an insufficient 
quantity of silver and sold them abroad. 
In a year or two the inferior quality of 
the article becomes apparent, but the 
commission agent has disappeared or 
changed the character of his business and 
does not care for his loss of reputation. 
The industry, as a whole, suffers from 
this, and there has been notably a great 
falling off in the sale of French plate in 
Russia. Thus the intermediary, the sub- 
contractor, or the middleman, not only 
develops the sweating system, but occa- 
sionally degrades and injures a national 
industry. 

Such were some of the complaints 
made by the Parisian workpeople I have 
questioned concerning the sweating sys- 
tem. The most important fact is the 
very great reduction in the wages earned 
by women which has taken place during 
the last six years. In the artificial flow- 
er trades, as in other occupations, espe- 
cially open to women, the wages have 
decreased one-half. The secretaries of 
the Syndical Chambers, representing the 
boot-makers, the tailors, and the cabinet- 
makers, all declared that, in their opinion, 
the wages earned by eighty per cent of 
the workwomen in Paris were absolutely 
insufficient to provide the bare necessities 
of life. The enormous majority of work- 
women in Paris are therefore dependent 
on the assistance they obtain from their 
families, friends, or lovers. The stand- 
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low ebb among the workwomen of Paris; sweaters that stand between the purchas- 
and any improvement in this respect will er and the worker is one of the main 
be difficult, if not impossible, to obtain causes tending to keep down wages; 
unless the wages paid to workwomen are and the Paris workmen were delighted to 
considerably increased. Undoubtedly hear that the question had been so ener- 
the number of intermediaries and of getically taken up in England. 
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IF WE HAD BUT A DAY. 
BY MARY LOWE DICKINSON. 
[From The Silver Cross.) 


WE should fill the hours with the sweetest things 
If we had but a day; 

We should drink alone at the purest springs 

. In our upward way ; 

We should love with a life-time’s love in an hour 
If the hours were few ; 

We should rest, not for dreams, but far fresher power, 
To be and to do. 


We should guide our wayward or wearied wills 
By the clearest light ; 

We should keep our eyes on the heavenly hills 
If they lay in sight ; 

We should trample the pride and the discontent 
Beneath our feet ; 

We should take whatever a good God sent 
With a trust complete. 


We should waste no moments in weak regret 
If the day were but one ; 
If what we remember and what we forget 
Went out with the sun; 
We should be from our clamorous selves set free 
To work or to pray, 
And to be what the Father would have us be, 
If we had but a day. 


To avenge one’s self is to confess that one has been wounded ; but it is not the part 
of a noble mind to be wounded by an injury; a great mind, and one which is con- 
scious of its own worth, does not avenge an injury, because it does not feel it.—Seveca. 


Ten Times One. 


“Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

And Lend a Hand.” 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE CENTRAL OFFICE OF 
THE T. T. T. CLUB. 


[Presented at the Annual Meeting at Chautauqua, Aug., 1888.} 


TuHE Ten Times One clubs are a series of orders and associations of men, women 
and children who wish to do something to bring in the Kingdom of God. 

Any society, whatever its constitution, which, as a regular part of its work, engages 
in the effort to help those outside its number, belongs to the Ten Times One. 

But a society which exists for itself alone, however valuable its work may be, does 
not belong to Ten Times One. 

A Mutual Improvement Society is a very good thing. But if it exists only for 
the improvement of its own members, it is not a T. T. T. 

That is to say, the clubs, societies and individuals who belong to T. T. T. are 
pledged to 

Look out and not in 

And lend a hand. 
They are also pledged to 

Look up and not down. 
That is, they trust in God, and in no inferior power. 
They 

Look forward and not back. 

They live for eternity and not for time alone. 

T. T. T. first took form in 1871. The earliest club was called the ++ Harry Wads- 
worth Helpers.” 

It consisted of ten or twelve street-boys in the city of New York. They met once 
a week, on Sunday. And at every meeting they arranged or determined on some 
work of public spirit, which in their somewhat limited sphere they could carry 
through. They were boys thirteen, fourteen and fifteen years old, with very lit- 
tle money, and very little education. It proved that their activities for others were 
largely expended on lugging water up-stairs for washerwomen who had no _ boys of 
their own, on helping drunken men home, that they might escape the lock-up, and 
on similar enterprises suggested in the needs of a great city. 

The things which they did could, perhaps, have been done as well by other an- 
gels of the good God, who is the Father of the street Arab as well as of the emper- 
or or pope upon his throne. But He devised this particular way for the training of 
these boys to unselfish life, or public spirit. He taught them, thus early, to bear 
each other’s burdens, and thus fulfill the whole law of Christ. It is now seventeen 
years since their modest society was formed. Its rules are a curiosity. A fine of 
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one cent punished spitting tobacco. At the end of seventeen years the boy of four- 

teen is a man of thirty-one. And, of those of the club who can now be traced, every 

one is a respected member of the community in which he lives. 

So far as can be guessed from the modest account which they give of themselves, 
it would seem that each one of them is a person of moral and social influence for 
good, in the town, far from New York, where each one has been posted by the 
Great Commander. 

Of different societies formed under T. T. T. we can give no correct statistics. 
Certainly there are fifty different orders which exist, only bound together by the 
laws of Faith, Hope and Love ; 

Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 
Lend a Hand. 
Of these the largest and most widely diffused is the 
LOOK-UP LEGION 

established by Miss Mary A. Lathbury, the poet of Chautauqua, with the advice and 

assistance of Rev. John H. Vincent, sometimes known as the Chancellor of Chau- 

tauqua, and one of the Bishops of Amerfca. This was in 1874. Its membership 
was at first made up largely in Sunday-schools. But as members have grown up 
into men and women they have established societies everywhere. The Look-up Le- 

gion has never held in practice to any theory which confines membership to ¢ex in a 

club. Some of its societies number hundreds. 

Its first union meeting was held at Chautauqua in 1879. Subdivisions have been 
formed at various local assemblies. The badge of the Legion is a Maltese Cross, on 
the Sun of Righteousness. It is worn as a pin. 

The Look-up Legion proves itself of great value, when boys or girls in a Sunday- 
school feel that their time for duty has come, and wish to enlist themselves for a 
Saviour and as childrenof God. It gives 10,000 opportunities for their unselfish and 
consecrated activities. 

In 1881, the heads of clubs of various names who met at Chautauqua determin- 
ed to communicate to each other their practical experiences, and in 1882 the pub- 
lication of a circular was begun, for mutual counsel and assistance. These circulars 
were continued for two years. They revealed the existence of a membership of T. 
T. T. much wider than was before known, and in all parts of the world. Socie- 
ties or members were reported in every region where the English language is spoken 
and in some where it is not. Ata meeting of the heads of twenty or more clubs in 
the city of New York, held in the summer of 1884, it was determined to enlarge the 
circulars into a magazine. The director of this magazine was to be the late Mr. 
Douglass, of the Sea-shore Home of Brooklyn, one of the genuine T. T. T. in- 
stitutions. His sudden death prevented his taking charge of it, and it has been edit- 
ed since that time by the writer of this report. It has a special department for the 
a. T. TF. clabs. 

In the winter of 1885-1886, Mrs. Bottome of New York, Mrs. Dickinson of the 
same city, and other ladies, formed the first ten of the association since so active and 
successful, known as 

THE KING’S DAUGHTERS. 

They adopt the four mottoes, and add to them the motto: 


In His Name. 
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Their badge is the Maltese Cross, worn on a dark purple ribbon. We hope for a 
special report of their work here. They publish their own monthly magazine known 
as Zhe Silver Cross. Their office is 18 Washington Place, New York, where 
their Secretary, Miss Libby, may be addressed. 

Under the name of The King’s Sons, soon after, Mr. Haines, of New York, estab- 
lished a T. T. T., largely among commercial travellers, with special view to temper- 
ance work. Its membership is already more than 2,000. The branches are called 
‘** Tens,” whatever their number, and have been formed in most of the commercial 
cities. A central committee, consisting of five members in New York and five in 
Boston, correspond monthly with these branches, having in view a general national 
sentiment as to temperance work. 

The latest of the large organizations of T. T. T. is Sexd Me, an order made 
up wholly of ladies. There are two classes, one of girls under the age of sixteen, 
and the other of persons who have passed that age. The members undertake to do 
the duty next their hand where the King sends them. Ladies who wish to form 
branches may obtain charters permitting them to do so by addressing Mrs. B. Whit- 
man, Lawrence avenue, Dorchester, Mass. It is supposed that many women feel 
the need of occasional quiet conference with others, as to charities, or works of kind- 
ness. Such work is often more easily done where two or three go about it together 
with mutual help and common sympathy than it is where one person attempts it 
alone. For such persons, the simple organization of ** Send Me,” with its modest 
pledge, is useful. 


WHERE, in any town or village, there is no central organization to consider or to 
take up the public interests of the community, whether they be charities, the work 
of reform, or of education, or any other common interest, it proves that the elastic 
organization of a Wadsworth club, a Lend a Hand club, or a club of whatever 
name, acting under the principles of T. T. T., is quite sufficient for broad plans and 
successful work. Half a dozen people, who will organize such a club, soon find 
that it attracts others who are ready to help. So soon as a definite object of public 
effort is announced, all who are interested in that object are ready to lend a hand. 
To give a single instance, the Public Library Association of the little town of Eliot, 
in Maine, now numbers nearly 1,000 persons. This Association is engaged to-day 
in laying the corner-stone of its new building. It owes its birth only two years since 
to the energy and hope of only two or three of ** The King’s Daughters,” who made 
such work a religious duty, and who proved the efficacy of T. T. T. by their quick 
success in gaining cordial allies. 


Ir already proves necessary to remind clubs that they do but little of their work 
unless they enlarge their numbers. The original story of Ten Times One Is Ten 
prophesied a world redeemed, contented and successful, in which every man and 
woman were bound to all others in Faith and Hope and Love, and it prophesied dis- 
tinctly that this victory should be won in the year 1885. We have passed that pe- 
riod nearly three years ago, and the end is not yet. The reason is not far to see. It 
may be traced anywhere since the Master died. Men and women are satisfied if 
they have attained, and forget or neglect to give to others what has been given to 
them. Even one of our little clubs, which has proved its own success in attack, 
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falls back to the dignity and the uselessness of a dress-parade, which is nothing 


more. 


The club of ten should be able, at the end of three years, to report some- 


where 100 workers, looking up, looking forward, looking out and lending a hand. 
If it only reports that its meetings are interesting, that its members are attached to 
each other, but cannot add that they are persuading others to enter upon their work, 
the great secret of T. T. T. is lost, and the club itself has begun to die. 

The Song-book so much needed is ready for press, and will be printed so soon as 


5,000 copies are ordered. 


tinue to be the organ of the Ten Times One work, or of ‘I 


nearly three years. 


For the present, the magazine, LENp a Hanp, will con- 


, or 


[. T., as it has been tor 


Respectfully submitted by 
Epwarp E. Hare, Acting President. 


Ar the subsequent meeting, Rev. E. E. Hale was chosen President, Rev. Dr. J. 
L. Hurlbut, Vice-president, and Mrs. Bernard Whitman, Central Secretary. 


ELIOT 


** Anp what we have done any little 
country town can do.” This was what 
one of the King’s Daughters said when 
talking with a friend from a distance of 
the success of the féte. Such a remark 
calls up many memories of entertainments 
and amusements resorted to, in not only 
country towns, but in cities, to fill the 
treasury of some worthy object, but in all 
the long line of pictures there was none 
like this. Yet her remark was true. 
‘Any little country town could do it,” 
but, alas! too many people in town and 
city have too much thought for them- 
selves, and in personal feeling the object 
of the gathering is lost sight of. 

Not pecuniarily alone was the Eliot 
fete successful. It was a triumph of love, 
of ** peace on earth, good will toward 
men.” The complete atmosphere of un- 
selfishness and living for others was ap- 
parent to the most casual observer, and 
that is the kind of success too rarely found 
even when the fate of a good object is at 
stake. 

‘* Any little town can do it,” is the re- 
frain which comes back again and again 
as we dwell on the two days of care, ex- 
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citement, pleasure and gaiety preceded by 
weeks of hard work and followed by days 
of fatigue and mental strain. What is 
the secret of it all? How can we all 
learn the lesson? 

Our readers have heard betore of the 
King’s Daughters of Eliot. From a little 
gathering of five, there are now over for- 
ty members. Each one is alert to do 
whatever duty comes to her hand. The 
beginning was very small, but they were 
ready to begin and they éegan. They 
collected flowers without actually know- 
ing where they should send them or what 
hearts they would gladden. They had 
the King’s work to do and they would 
begin to do it and so the work started. 
They found when they had shown their 
will that the work was everywhere, here 
and there, in their own town and away 
off in some far western Indian station. 

A reading-room was soon started for 
the boys of the town, but the reading- 
room was not all the town wanted. It 
needed a library, and as the books began 
to come in, and both boys and parents 
flocked to the reading-room, it was not 
long before the King’s Daughters saw 
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that a building was needed for the pur- 
poses of both library and reading-room. 
Nothing daunted by the outlook which 
certainly was not encouraging, the brave 
band organized the Eliot Library Associ- 
ation, and ncw in a town of 1,600 inhab- 
itants one-half or more are members of the 
association. All this means hard work 
and little leisure, but work for our Father 
does not become labor; and lost in his 
enterprises, self is almost extinguished. 
This is the great success that has marked 


the Eliot féte, a triumph of love over self 


and perfect harmony in a work for the 
good of all mankind. 

It is hardly fair not to speak more in 
detail of an occasion which has excited 
such marked interest in New England. 
In the winter the plan of the féte was 
drawn out, and each member not only 
gave herself, but drew on her friends for 
whatever assistance they could render. 
Thus it was that people widely separated 
sent in their contributions to the cause. 

On the 21st of August, the féte opened 
in an enormous tent, enlarged by side 
tents, the interiors of which were most 
tastefully decorated with the flags of all 
nations. booths of many 
countries, displaying the peculiar products 


There were 
of the land, and attended by girls in cos- 
tume, thus teaching while interesting 
many young people who had never be- 
fore had the opportunity of knowing the 


LEND A HAND. 


peculiar dress and maz.ufactures of for- 
eign countries. Many of these costumes 
were loaned by friends who had _ brought 
them home from their travels and were 
correct in the minutest details. Some of 
the finest bands in the country gave their 
services to aid a club of people so in ear- 
nest in work for others, and the music 
was one of the great attractions. 

In a happy address, Mrs. Thorpe, of 
Cambridge, Mass., welcomed the people 
and was followed by Rev. A. P. Peabody, 
D. D., of Harvard University, and other 
speakers. Letters, too, were read from 
many well-known literary and 
characters. Crowds were in attendance 
both days, and financially the fete was suc- 
cessful, earning about $1,000, which is 


public 


most encouraging to the originators. 

** What we have done any little country 
town can do.” Just such work is need- 
ed in many a country town, and Ten 
Times One workers should take fresh 
courage from the result at Eliot and ée- 
gin. 

The leader of King’s 
Daughters says, ** Dr. Hale advises * to 
begin.’” She agrees with him, but adds, 
‘* Told on.” 


connected with a club knows the _ neces- 


the band of 


Every one who has been 


sity of following this last advice too. It 
is in beginning and holding on that Eliot 
has gone forward so well. 


LOS GATOS, CAL. 


Tue Secretary of Ten Times One 
work takes the liberty of printing the fol- 
lowing letter, with the hope that the ap- 
peal may not be in vain: 

As you are the Secretary of Ten Times 
One clubs, doubtless many of them ask 
you what they can work for to best ad- 
vantage. Will it be convenient to men- 
tion the pressing need of help of a school 
in Indian Territory to such? 


Miss Eliza Hartford, of great experi- 
ence, is trying to teach the colored chil- 
dren, whose ancestors were held as slaves 
by the Indians until all were freed by the 
war. 

These ex-slaves are very poor and the 
children ignorant. Vacation has just 
commenced, and before the next term 
opens much is needed to make the home 
and _ school-house comfortable. Books, 
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also, are very scarce. A small band in distant and the roads very bad in win- 
this place does what it can to assist. Miss ter. 
Campbell assists Miss Hartford. The If even one club will become interested 
post-office is at Wheelock, and packages in this Oak Hill school, it will encourage 
not over four pounds can be sent by mail. the teachers, who have a hard struggle. 
Boxes by freight should start early in Address, Miss Eliza Hartford, Wheel- 
the fall. as the railroad is twenty miles ock, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory. 


HELPING HAND SOCIETY TO THE LEND A HAND CLUBS. 


We have more than once called atten- notice in another place will show, in a 
tion to the work of the Helping Hand So- single year it has had that sort of success 
ciety in Boston, work which is, and ac- which encourages its friends and suggests 
knowledges it is, quite exceptional. In new endeavor. 
the best arrangement which can be con- To carry out their larger hopes, the so- 
ceived of scientific or philosophical be- ciety will holda fair in Horticultural Hall, 
nevolence, there will come gaps and_ in Boston, beginning November 19, 1888. 
breaks which the theory does not contem- We have asked permission to have a sin- 
plate. A lone woman reaches Boston gle table placed under the direction of 
from the Provinces at nine o’clock at the Lend a Hand clubs, to be known as 
night instead of coming at two o’clock in the Lend a Hand table. The Lend a 
the afternoon, when all the charitable Hand club of Dorchester last year fur- 
world is ready for her. A bewitched nished a pretty room in the Helping 
girl, just on the edge of perdition comes Hand Home, which has given comfort to 
to herself at ten o’clock at night and de- manyan occupant since. Will not every 
termines to turn around instead of expe- club to which these lines come be glad to 
riencing this change at nine o’clock in contribute something towards such a ta- 
the morning, when the society which ble at such a fair? 
cares for her has its office open. It is The table will be under the personal 
for just such gaps that the Helping Hand supervision of the editors of this journal 
Society tries to provide as far as they re- and this department. Contributions may 
late to the wants of women. To work- be sent to the office of LEND A HaAnp, 3 
ing girls,a home where they may live in- Hamilton Place, Boston, marked for the 
dependent and yet within their means is Helping Hand Society. 

a great blessing. And thus far, as our 
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BATH, MAINE. and thereby gained quite a little for our 

We have recently changed our name, treasury. The little people distributed 
being now The Lend a Hand Club. We the handbills and sold the tickets. 

have tried the experiment of having after- We have sent S. S. papers to a rural 

noon lectures to, and concerts by, the chil- S. S., to a poor, yet intelligent man, who 

dren of our club. We succeeded finely could not obtain much reading matter, to 
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families where we fear the vilest sort of 
literature abounds, to the Orphans’ Home 
and Old Ladies’ Home of our city, toa 
Boston hospital, to a southern mission 
school, and to Mrs. Helen A. Mathews, 
Castle Garden missionary, 27 State street, 
New York City. This lady distributes 
papers and tracts to the emigrants, who 
take them to their new homes in the West. 
As many are unable to read, picture pa- 
pers are preferred. 

We now have a circulating library, 
consisting chiefly of magazines and _ pa- 
pers for children. We would now return 
thanks to Dr. Hale for his Christmas gift, 
‘*Red and White.” Such a library costs 
but little and does much good. 

We are just starting a Band of Mercy. 
Geo. T. Angell, 19 Milk street, Boston, 
President of the Massachusetts Society 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals 
sends his monthly paper, Our Dumb An- 
émals, free for one year, to any one who 
will send twenty or more signatures to 
this pledge, ‘* I will try to be kind to all 
harmless, living creatures, and try to pro- 
tect then from cruel usage.” 

We wrote Easter letters to the children 
in a hospital, corresponded with children 
belonging to a club in another part of the 
state, gave a pretty cradle puff to a poor 
woman, sent a pair of dainty socks toa 
new sister of one of our members, with 
the request that the darling join us, when 
she should be old enough. We made 
a scrap-book for the children at the alms- 
house; we have made fancy articles for 
the inmates of the Old Ladies’ Home; 
we have gone and read the Bible to an 
old blind lady, and lent a hand in many 
other ways. 

We once had a picnic in the grove 
across the river from our city. The chil- 
dren started for home somewhat earlier 
than was expected, and the captain of 
the ferry allowed them to ride back and 
forth in the boat as long as they desired. 
They repaid his kindness by singing to 
him. 


LEND A HAND. 


We are now getting ready for a fair to 
be held at a church social, filling scrap. 
books, cutting out patchwork for a mis. 
sion sewing-school, and giving a series of 
afternoon meetings, for which we circu: 
late printed handbills. 

In these club meetings, I try to do 
work that is crowded out of the S. S. | 
offer cards to all who will learn the ten 
commandments, any chapter in the Bible, 
or the books of the Bible (in rhyme); 
also to those who will bring a new schol- 
ar to S. S. or a non-church-goer to meet- 
ing. I try to have the triple pledge cir- 
culated and repeated at every session. 
Finding that but few of the children were 
in the habit of offering a morning prayer, 
I copied the following on slips of paper 
for their parents to teach them : 

“ Now I awake and see the light, 

"Tis God who kept me through the night. 
To him I lift my voice and pray, 

That he may keep me through the day; 


If I should die before ‘tis done, 
O God, accept me through thy Son.” 

I make it a rule to always ask those 
who have remembered their prayers to 
raise their hands. Requests for prayers 
are received in our class meetings, which 
are held at the parsonage, after the ‘Tues- 
day afternoon session of school. [ use 
Julia Coleman’s catechism on alcohol, and 
would recommend it to the use of every 
club, young or old. I also find the little 
book, ‘¢Children’s Meetings and How to 
Conduct them,” a valuable guide. They 
also bought a copy of ** Songs of Joy and 
Gladness,” and we intend to have a choir 
this fall to visit and sing among the sick. 

shown at 
Object les- 


sons, such as the burning of alcohol, etc., 


Pictures and curiosities are 


nearly all of our meetings. 


are also given. 

We still pass our Lend a Hand _ box 
around for the slip of paper, on which is 
written some little act of kindness that 
done. I have also 


member has 


each 
tried this feature on Sunday, as a change 
and novelty for the babies of the primary 
department, with good results. 
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Our Flower Mission still exists ; we ea- 
gerly watch the reports of other clubs for 
any new ideas in this line. 

We also continue to publish our little 
paper, Zhe Beacon Light. If any other 
club issues a similar paper, we would be 
greatly pleased to receive a sample copy. 
Address A. M. D., 23 York street, Bath, 
Maine. 

A lady, who was once a 
among the Indians, recently gave us an 
account of her work. Several other 
speakers, both ladies and gentlemen, have 
also given addresses to the children. 

We have circulated some of the papers 
sentoutby Mrs. Fred H. Nichols, asking 
each person receiving such to contribute six 
cents towards the sanitarium for the poor 


missionary 


near Liberty, Va. 
CHELTENHAM, PA. 
Ar the close of one year of work in 
our club, it seems only right to review 
what we have been able to accomplish 
since the 20th of October, 1886, when 
twenty-three girls met together in the [3i- 
ble class-room, to form themselves into 
aclub, on the plan of Dr. Hale’s ** Lend 
a Hand,” ** Tens” and Mrs. Bottome’s 
“King’s Daughters.”” The name ** Ear- 
nest Workers’’ was chosen, because it 
had been our name for the last ten years, 
when we were only a small class in the 
Sunday-school, and we resolved to make 
it our name, not only in word, but in 
deed. We choose as our motto: 


Look up and not down :— 
Look forward and not back :— 
Look out and not in, 

Lend a Hand. 

Our work at first seemed to be not very 
clearly defined, as we knew of very few 
sick people whom we could visit, and the 
immediate neighborhood was very pros- 
perous and well-to-do; so we took the 
Lend a Hand motto and decided to do 
the small things that we could, the bright- 
tnings and lightenings of every-day life 
—in other words, the carrying out of the 
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Golden Rule and all the teachings of 
Christ, our Master, ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye 
have done it unto one of the least of 
those, my brethren, ye have done it unto 
me.” We determined to find out, for 
ourselves, in what ways we could make 
our own homes and family life more 
bright and happy, and to adopt those 


, 


ways at once, even though they might 
consist of nothing more than a_ bright 


” 


‘* good-morning ” greeting and smile at 
the breakfast table; or a cheerful giving 
up of some small pleasure of the moment 
to help a younger brother or sister or a 
tired father or mother. We wished for 
something to constantly remind us of these 
promises to our consciences, so we decid- 
ed to wear badges like the other clubs, 
small Maltese crosses, with the letters I. 
H.N., that we should always be prompt- 
ed to do any kind action, in the name of 
and for the sake of Christ. 

Through the year we have had twenty- 
one meetings of the club; the first two or 
three being devoted to reporting to each 
what each had been able to do, 
we all wrote unsign- 


other 
and reading aloud ; 
ed lists and dropped them into a box ; 
they were then read aloud, the number 
of small kindnesses done amounting some- 
times to thirty or forty all together; but 
we finally gave up this system, as we 
feared it might provoke competition and 
the kindnesses be done only to have the 
longest list. Early in December the 
club began its regular winter work, 
meeting every fortnight in Parvin Hall, 
and before Christmas, dressing dolls and 
making scrap-books for children in hos- 
pitals and the St. Mary’s Street Nursery ; 
after Christmas and until May, sewing 
on babies’ outfits for women and 
for the Sheltering Arms. During the 
summer, until September, we met only 
once a month, and we took for our work, 
mending the old library books and getting 


Bible 


poor 


them ready to send away to poorer 


classes and Sunday-schools and covering 
our own 125 new books, which the treas- 
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urer of the Sunday-school kindly allowed 
us to buy for our new shelves. In Sep- 
tember we began carrying flowers to the 
Episcopal Hospital; this we did for five 
weeks only, missing once, when two of 
the members went to the Jewish Hospital 
at Tabor. We all agreed to having en- 
joyed this work more than any other; 
we had once as many as twelve baskets 
of flowers, owing to the kindness of neigh- 
bors and even strangers. When in Octo- 
ber the frost came and killed the flowers, 
we were obliged to stop for the winter, 
and since then we have been meeting ev- 
ery Thursday evening for nine week, to 
hear a course of Emergency Lectures giv- 
en to the club at a reduced rate by Dr. 
Stephen Carroll Wood. Part of our 
work prior to this was making roller 
bandages out of pieces of old linen and 
muslin which had been given to us, while 
some one read aloud the reports of other 
clubs all over the country from LEND a 
Hanp magazine. The reports of these 
other clubs have incited us to greater 
exertion in our own. One of our mem- 
bers, a teacher in a public school has 
formed among her scholars a ‘* Tongue 
Guard Association,” and she has already 
fifty names on her roll. We all hope 
very much that from time to time we 
shall hear of such outgrowths and influ- 
ences and that our list of members may in- 
crease as the years go on to double and 
treble the number; and it will, by God’s 
help, if each one feels the need of inter- 
esting others in the work. 

This is a report of the outward and vis- 
ible work that we have done during the 
year, but we like to feel that what is 
seen is as nothing compared to what is 
not seen——the countless little things, which 
are unreported and unnoticed save by 
Him who said, ‘*‘ Whosoever shall give 
you a cup of water to drink, zz My 
name, because ye belong to Christ, ver- 
ily I say unto you, he shall not lose his 
reward. 


St. Paul’s Church. 


LEND A HAND. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 

THIs one item cannot fail to be satis. 
factory: that the Helping Hand Society 
has never done better or accomplished 
more work than during the winter of 
1887-88. 

The number of members in regular at- 
tendance was something less than the 
previous year, but many of them were 
girls who had grown up with the work, 
and garment after garment was finished 
and sent out. 

We sent one bundle of twenty-two gar- 
ments to the cyclone sufferers at Mt. Ver- 
non, Indiana. We sent twenty-five val- 
entines to persons we thought might be 
pleased by such an attention, though, of 
course, they were sent in accordance with 
the strict secrecy of St. Valentine, him- 
self. Perhaps, not unlike him, we heard 
in several instances of the pleasure they 
had given. 

The customary subscriptions of money 
were made to the various institutions of 
the city and to the Montana Industrial 
school. 

The last meeting of the season was 
held about the middle of May with a full 
attendance. 


CRAIGVILLE, MASS. 


A CONVENTION of Christians was 
held at Craigville in July. 

A Lend a Hand club of boys was 
formed at one of the meetings. Unlike 
most clubs, this club has had but one 
meeting and will not hold another for a 
year. They hope then to meet in Craig- 
ville, and bring reports of the work they 
have done since the last meeting. 

The club is composed of twenty-two 
members; one from Charlestown, one 
from Boston, five from New Bedford, 
two from Fall River, Mass., two from 
Hyannis, one from Providence. three 
from Greenwich, Conn., three from 
Montclair, N. J., one from Philadelphia, 
one from New York, one from Detroit, 
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two from Port Chester, and one from Mil- 
ford, N. Y. 

It is with interest we look forward to 
the result of this experiment. Twenty- 
two active, earnest boys should form 
twenty-two Tens, and in July we ought 
to hear of good work done In His Name. 


COLORADO SPRINGS, COL. 


A Lend a Hand club for children was 
organized last June. Since then we have 
had meetings once a week until two 
weeks ago. 

There are seven little girls from seven 
totwelve years of age who meet at my 
house. When school begins I think we 
shall meet only once in two weeks. I 
have explained to them the meaning of 
such a club and they have all signed a 
simple pledge in which they promise to 
tryand do some little good every day. 
They all have the Maltese cross and the 
membership cards. I have read to them 
parts of ** Ten Times One” and various 
selections from the LEND A HANpb maga- 
zine, Which we have regularly. 

The children have been making scrap- 
books, which they have enjoyed very 
much. We have not decided what dis- 
posal to make of them. Can you tell us 
where they are most needed? I think 
they would like best to send to some chil- 
dren’s hospital, and perhaps they could 
write some little letters to the sick chil- 
dren. 

We have no officer except a secretary, 
and the children take turns in that work, 
each serving a month. I have myself 
acted as president. 


WEST NEWTON, MASS. 


Our little society is called the Hopeful 
Ten. 

Ten girls of West Newton met in 
March, 1887, organized into a band of 
King’s Daughters under the name of the 
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Hopeful Ten, and agreed to meet once 
every month. Besides the four mottoes, 
we adopted, ‘‘ Guard our thoughts and 
speak no evil,” and, ** Not born for our- 
selves alone, but for the whole world.” 

We immediately commenced scrap- 
books for the Children’s Mission and 
made visits toa lame girl, taking her little 
delicacies. When the spring and sum- 
mer flowers came, we took them to the 
station to have them sent to the hospitals 
and charitable institutions of Boston. 
After that we made dark calico aprons 
for the children of the Williston Home in 
Auburndale. With the small pieces of 
cloth left from them, and others contribut- 
ed by different members of the club, we 
made a quilt, which we sent to the Indian 
Industrial school in Montana. 

Each member of our Ten saved one 
cent every week, and, after spending part 
of the money thus obtained for the wad- 
ding of the quilt, we had four dollars re- 
maining, which was sent for the Fresh 
Air Fund. 

Last March we went to the gathering 
of clubs in Boston, from which some of 
the girls returned so enthusiastic in the 
good work that two more Tens were soon 
formed. 

Since the first meeting of the Hopeful 
Ten, the original number of ten members 
has increased to that of fifteen. 





PrEoPLE who are forming clubs or are 
interested in the Ten Times One work 
are requested to address all letters of in- 
quiry to Mrs. Bernard Whitman, Law- 
rence avenue, Dorchester, Mass. 

Mrs. Whitman is the central secretary 
of the clubs and will gladly give intorma- 
tion or help in forming them. It is also 
especially desirable that all clubs based 
on the Wadsworth mottoes which have 
not sent in their names should do so, in 
order that the list of clubs may be as com- 
plete as possible. 
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OFFICIAL REPORT. 


Tue Eighteenth General Convention of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 


America opened in Tremont Temple, 
Boston, Aug. 1, and closed Aug. 2. 
The President, Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
of Worcester, presided at all the sessions. 
After the preliminary details and a Sol- 
emn High Mass at St. James Church, the 
President read his annual report, which 
was printed in the last number of LEND 
A Hanp. The Secretary’s report showed 
791 societies in 23 subordinate unions, 
and 48 detached societies with a member- 
ship of 53,775. At the afternoon session, 
letters were read from Pope Leo XIII., 
Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishops Ireland 
and Ryan, and several bishops. 

Stirring addresses of commendation 
and advice were made by Very Rev. 
Wm. Byrne, V. G., of Boston, and other 
prominent clergymen. Committees on 
resolutions, address to the clergy, amend- 
ments, and Father Mathew Memorial, 
were appointed. 

On Tuesday, after a Solemn High 
Mass at St. James Church, the conven- 
tion re-assembled. The Committee on 
Resolutions submitted the following re- 
port: 

THE RESOLUTIONS. 

Whereas, the two principal objects of 
the Catholic Total Abstinence Union of 
America, according to its constitution, 
are, first, ‘* to encourage and aid commu- 
nities and pastors in establishing new so- 
cieties,” and, secondly, ‘** to spread, by 
means of Catholic total abstinence pub- 
lications, correct views regarding total 
abstinence principles ;” and, 
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Whereas, The extent of the liquor traffic 
and its great power, more than anything 
else, prevent the spread of total absti- 
nence; and, 

Whereas, The Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union of America is now holding 
its Eighteenth Annual Convention in 
Boston, therefore, 

Resolved, That gratifying though the 
results of our labors in the past have been, 
much remains to be done, and that now is 
the most favorable time for action. 

Resolved, That, since we have the bless- 
ing of our Holy Father the Pope, the 
sanction of the third Plenary Council of 
Baltimore, the approval of our bishops 
and the support of our priests, we imme- 
diately take steps to establish Total Ab- 
stinence Societies throughout the country; 
and that, in order to make the work thor 
oughly effective and lasting, these societies 
should include men, women and chil. 
dren. 

Resolved, That we immediately adopt 
means for the spread of totai abstinence 
literature ; that we commend that portion 
of the Catholic press that encourages total 
abstinence principles ; that, in particular, 
we recommend the Catholic Total Ab- 
stinence News, of Philadelphia, which is 
devoted entirely to the Catholic total ab- 
stinence cause. 

Resolved, That, while we rely chiefly on 
the grace of God obtained through prayer 

and the sacraments of the church, we 
are in full sympathy with all legitimate 
and prudent means that tend to lessen the 
evils of intemperance, and that we recog- 
nize the good work done by all legisla- 
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tive and executive bodies that have en- 
acted and enforced such measures. 

Resolved, That we extend a paternal 
greeting to the colored people of this 
country, and that we earnestly invite them 
to form Catholic Total Abstinence Soci- 
eties, and assure them of a cordial wel- 
come to our organization. 

Resolved, That we pledge anew our 
moral and material support to the people 
of Ireland in their continued struggle to 
secure the right of self-government, and 
we confidently hope that the noble efforts 
of Ireland’s faithful representatives in the 
British Parliament may soon be crowned 
with success. 

Resolved, That the convention returns 
its sincere thanks to the archbishop and 
clergy, to the Archdio¢gesan Union, to the 
mayor and other city officials, and to the 
press of Boston for their kindness and 
hospitality. 

ADDRESS TO THE CLERGY. 

The following address was reported by 
the Committee on Address to Clergy: 

Address of the Catholic Total Absti- 
nence Union of America to the Catholic 
clergy of the United States and Canada. 

The Catholic Total Abstinence Union 
of America deem it timely to lay before 
the Catholic clergy of the United States 
and Canada a statement of the purposes 
of the Union and of the good effects ob- 
tained in the interests of religion by their 
organization during the seventeen years 
of its existence. It would be useless to 
tell Catholic priests how horrid an evil 
drunkenness is, and how destructive of 
the welfare of the family and of Christian 
morality, or to say anything against the 
practice of convivial drinking, and a fre- 
quenting of saloons. The great mass of 
our people earn their bread by hard toil, 
and at best can do little more than pro- 
vide decently for humble homes, and 
there is no denying that intemperance has 
reduced multitudes of them, and of their 
children, to a state of poverty so wretched 
that they are in no condition of mind or 
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body to attend properly to the most es- 
sential duties of religion, to say nothing 
of the vices inevitably attendant upon 
such a state. 

These evils are well known, but what 
is not so well known is that a good tem- 
perance society is capable of remedying 
them. We affirm this with conviction, 
formed after many years’ experience in 
our own parishes, and observation which 
has extended over the whole country. 
The energetic co-operation of a good 
priest with a parish Total Abstinence 
Society succeeds in most cases in driving 
drunkenness out of the parish as a preva- 
lent vice, and often in putting an end to 
it altogether. Of course that is but one 
vice, and the direct action of the society 
is only against it. But there can be no 
doubt that every form of good known to 
religion is brought about by the stopping 
of drunkenness and the frequenting of 
saloons. Merely to make men sober is 
much in itself; but our societies make 
men sober by religious motives, and in 
order to establish them in the practice of 
Christian virtue of every kind, positive 
well being as Catholics, as citizens and as 
men is the result aimed at, and actually 
attained; hence the approval of such so- 
cieties and such unions as ours by the 
National Council, not only of this coun- 
try, but of Ireland and England, not to 
mention the repeated approval of the 
Holy See, fixing upon our movement the 
broad seal of ecclesiastical approval, em- 
phatically exhorting the clergy to give 
their hearty co-operation. ‘* Deus inter 
episcopos””—stand where the bishops 
stand and you are always safe and strong. 
Advance where the bishops point and 
you will not fail to overcome difficulties. 
[ Applause. } 

It is, therefore, because we know that 
the societies of our Union help every form 
of religious good in a parish that we in- 
vite the assistance of the clergy. For 
what other reason should we be likely to 
do so? To ourselves personally there is 
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no recompense so much as thought of, ex- 
cept the consolation and merit of doing 
good to our beloved people. Of course, 
every priest hates drunkenness and labors 
against it, and has his own zeal for his 
own parish. But against a vice so pub- 
lic, so shameless and so obstinate, no zeal 
can hope to struggle successfully single- 
handed. [Applause.] Organization is 
absolutely necessary for eflective opposi- 
tion to such a vice. The temperance 
society is the standing protest of priests 
and people against drunkenness and the 
saloon ; a protest authoritative and public. 
It is a standing offer of help to men who 
are tempted or who have fallen. It is an 
open door in opposition to the saloon. It 
offers innocent and elevating company and 
relaxation to men whose bane is not so 
much the appetite for drink as the love of 
convivial recreation. These good results 
are secured most readily by starting with 
the boys. Form a temperance society of 
the boys at First Communion, train them 
up to know the hatefulness of drunken- 
ness, the danger and disreputableness of 
the saloon; teach them to spend their 
leisure in profitable and innocent ways ; 
teach them from their earliest boyhood 
how to restrain an appetite which for 
some of them may be a taint in their 
very blood, and you have, with little dif- 
ficulty, secured temperate men. Few 
men have a permanent grasp of any good 
notacquiredin childhood. A youth spent 
in total abstinence can hardly be followed 
by a drunken manhood. Experience, 
well-formed habits, maturity of judgment, 
the constant influence of religion, will 
have anticipated and defeated beforehand 
the assaults of temptations. Can such re- 
sults be attained for large numbers and 
with security for perseverance without or- 
ganization? 

In no respect has our personal experi- 
ence borne better testimony of good re- 
sults attained, and by no great effort ei- 
ther, than in the establishment of cadet 


temperance societies. Nor is it a matter 


LEND A HAND. 


of serious difficulty to form and maintain 
societies of grown men, unless, indeed, 
there is a foregone conclusion that it can- 
There is no apathy worse 
Let any priest be. 


not be done. 
than that of despair. 
come convinced that real and permanent 
good is done by a temperance society, 
and the greatest difficulty is overcome: 
the moral elevation of his people is the 
aim of the good priest’s life, is his one 
ambition. 

How to go about starting a Catholic 
Total Abstinence Society is no great se- 
cret, nor is it hard to find perfectly com- 
petent men, both priests and laymen, to 
assist. The ofticers and members of our 
union and of the societies belonging to it 
are entirely at the service of the clergy 
for this good work. Letters to them will 
be promptly answered, and appeals for per- 
sonal help in organizing new societies or 
of renewing the membership of old ones 
will always be willingly attended to. It 
never was known that the energetic zeal 
of a good priest was long baffled by any 
difficulties. [Applause.] God is not far 
off when a zealous priest sets to work for 
the improvement of his people. [Ap- 
plause.] The societies can be established, 
and when reduced in membership they 
can be restored to their first fervor. Such 
work has been done and is now being 
done all over America. 

Of course there have been failures in 
this as in every other good work. But 
even a society that has apparently failed 


has done good. Good example has been 


publicly given; some drunkards have 


a few families at least 


The example of rep- 


been removed ; 

have been saved. 
resentative men of the parish, men above 
any personal need of the pledge, yet pub- 
licly taking it to encourage those who 
must take it, becomes an edification to 
the whole parish, and is itself alone worth 
the effort of establishing the society. And 
who does not know that non-Catholics are 
influenced in favor of our holy religion inno 
way so much as by a Catholic Total 
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Abstinence Society? Very many corpora- 
tions and individuals hiring labor prefer 
total abstainers to any others. and openly 
desire their employees to join our societies. 
Everybody knows that no community is 
so orderly and so morally clean as a Cath- 
olic neighborhood which has a flourish- 
ing temperance society. Just now there 
isno missionary enterprise for the spread 
of true religion so eflective as are the 
societies of this Union. [Applause. ] 
Where religion conduces to good citizen- 
ship it can present its claims with pecu- 
liar advantage. 

In conclusion, we beg our brothers of 
the clergy to make the matter of this ad- 
dress a subject of careful consideration 


and prayer, as well as of inquiry and dis- 


cussion among themselves. We sincere- 
ly trust that the Holy Spirit will lead 
them to active and zealous participation 
in those labors for Catholic Total Absti- 
nence, which, for our part, we have 
found so fruitful of good for our people 
and of consolation for ourselves. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The most important amendment sub- 
mitted and adopted established the First 
Vice-president as organizer, with power 
to establish branches throughout the coun- 
try, at the expense of the National Un- 
ion, which raised its per capita tax to ten 
cents. 

The convention voted to celebrate the 
Centenary of Father Mathew, by endow- 
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ing a Father Mathew Chair, in the new 
Catholic university at Washington, at an 
expense of $50,000. A committee for 
that purpose was organized, with Dr. 
M. O’Hara, of Philadelphia, as Presi- 
dent, and John O’Brien, Esq., of Min- 
nesota, as Treasurer. 

The following officers were elected for 
the ensuing year: 

President, Rev. Thomas J. Conaty, 
Worcester, Mass. ; First Vice-president, 
Rev. M. M. Sheedy, Pittsburg, Pa. ; Sec- 
ond Vice-president, Capt. Thomas O’Bri- 
en, New Haven, Conn.; Treasurer, Rev. 
P. J. Garrigan, Fitchburg, Mass. ; Sec- 
retary, Philip A. Nolan, Philadelphia. 

Addresses were made by Rt. Rev. 
John J. Keane, D. D., of Washington, 
and Rey. John R. Slattery, in behalf of 
the colored missions, and this convention, 
one of the most successful in the history 
of the Union, adjourned to meet in Cleve- 
land, Ohio, August, 1889. 

The whole tone of the convention was 
against intemperance as an evil, and 
against the saloon as a great occasion of 
evil. Moral effort is the one prevailing 
idea in this organization, which prides it- 
self on church aid in the working out 
of the great problem among the Catholic 
people. It was remarkable that nearly 
one-third of the delegates present were 
clergymen, whose earnest words and en- 
ergetic work give promise of great good 
in this chosen field of labor. 


Miss AticE FLETCHER, the student of Indian household customs, says that 
among the Sioux, when one family borrows a kettle from another, it is expected 
that when the kettle is returned a small portion of the food that has been cooked 


in it will be left in the bottom. 
nate this remnant. 


The language has a particular word to desig- 
‘* Should this custom be disregarded by any one, that person 


would never be able to borrow again, as the owner must always know what 


was cooked in her kettle.” 


ed kettle, intending to teach a lesson in cleanliness ; 


A white woman, on one occasion, returned a scour- 


but her act became the 


talk of the camp as a fresh example of the meanness of the whites. 





HOW 


WE PUNISH OUR ALLIES. 


BY C. C. PAINTER. 


[A statement of facts in regard to the Sisseton and Wahpeton Scouts and Soldiers.| 


As agent at Washington, of the Indian land, for a certain sum of money, and by 


Rights Association, I was called upon 
last winter by Gabriel Renville, chief of 
the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands of the 
Sioux Indians, with his interpreter, S. J. 
Brown, a half-breed of the same tribe, 
who asked my assistance in an effort they 
were making to secure relief for them- 
selves and people. Renville is a fine 


specimen of ** the noble red man” ; state- 
ly, dignified, reticent, intelligent, straight- 
forward and manly in his bearing, im- 
pressing those with whom he meets as 
possessing great reserved force which 
could easily be called into action if his 
good sense and perfect mastery of himself 


consented. During the winter I had 
many interviews with him, and was im- 
pressed always and increasingly so by the 
quiet dignity and greatness of the man. 
He told the story of his great wrongs 
with an unruffled, dispassionate calmness 
which almost appeared to be indifference, 
but there were now and then flashes of 
lightning in his eye which revealed re- 
serves of strength and feeling which 
were under the control of a master mind 
and will. 

The story he told me in part, the truth 
of which I learned more fully from pub- 
lic documents, it is the object of this pa- 
per to tell to the American people who 
are ignorant of its shameful details, hop- 
ing that a sense of shame and justice will 
be kindled which will secure prompt and 
ample amends for the wrongs he and _ his 
people have suffered. 

By the second article of the treaty of 
Traverse-de-Sioux, of July 23, 1851 (see 
U. S. Stat., vol. 10, page 949), the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton Sioux Indians 
sold to the United States a certain tract of 
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the provisions of an amendment adopted 
by the Senate, the United States became 
obligated to pay to these Indians, for the 
lands thus secured, the sum of $73,600 
annually, for the period of fifty years, 
commencing July 1, 1852. 

In 1862, after ten installments had been 
paid to said Indians, who were living on 
a valuable reservation they had retained 
in Northern Minnesota for themselves, 
certain other Indians, the Medawakanton 
and Wahpakoota bands, who were a sep- 
arate subdivision of the Sioux Nation, 
living on a reservation of their own, un- 
der distinct treaties, which entitled them 
to certain annuities in which these other 
bands had no interest, organized an out- 
break against, and a massacre of, the 
whites living near the reservation belong- 
ing to the Sisseton and Wahpeton bands. 
A few of the young men of these last- 
named bands broke away from the control 
of their chiefs and joined the hostiles, but 
the bands, as such, were loyal to the gov- 
ernment; a few also of the hostile bands 
broke away from their chiefs and helped 
the whites, while the bands, as such, were 
hostile. A very large number of the Sis- 
setons and Wahpetons, led by their chiefs 
and headmen, and aided by a few friendly 
Indians from the other bands, joined the 
army sent to put down the hostiles, and 
did invaluable service as scouts and sol- 
diers against their own people. Chief 
Renville was himself most active and ef- 
ficient, and interpreter Brown has never 
taken a natural step since he took a nota- 
ble ride of forty hours without getting out 
of his saddle, carrying a message to Gen. 
Sibley, giving him information which en- 
abled him to head off the hostiles. The 
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services rendered by these men, at the 
peril of their lives, were recognized by 
the army as of the utmost value, and sub- 
subjected them to contempt and hostile 
treatment of the other bands against whom 
they fought. There were also a number 
of these Indians in the Union armies at 
that time fighting to put down the rebell- 
ion in the South. 

By act of Congress, Feb. 16, 1863, 
in which the outraged feelings of the 
country, as also its undiscriminating 
wrath, found expression, all treaties with 
these four bands, friendly and hostile alike, 
were abrogated, their lands in Minnesota 
and their funds confiscated, and they were 
driven out homeless and penniless. 

In the winter of 1867, General Sibley 
having convinced the government that a 
great wrong had been done, a delegation 
was brought on to Washington for the 
purpose of making a new treaty. The del- 
egates were quartered in some old army 
barracks on the Potomac flats and kept 
there some four months, during which time 
one of the chiefs was kidnapped, and not 
until some six weeks had passed, when the 
government offered a reward of $100, was 
his dead body found, suspended, evident- 
ly after life was extinct, under the bluffs, 
onthe Virginia side of the river. After 
along and wearisome delay, and after 
such an experience as this, a treaty was 
signed by them, concluded February, 
1867. The preamble to this treaty recites 
the good services of these Sisseton and 
Wahpeton bands, who, to the number of 
some 1500 persons, ‘* not only preserved 
their obligations to the government of the 
United States during and since the out- 
break of the Medawakantons and other 
bands of Sioux, in 1862, but freely peril- 
led their lives during that outbreak to res- 
cue the residents on the Sioux reservation, 
and to obtain possession of white women 
and children made captives by hostile 
bands,” and also, the second ** where- 
as” proceeds to say that ‘* Congress, on 
confiscating the Sioux annuities and res- 
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ervations, made no provision for the sup- 
port of these, the friendly portion of the 
Sisseton and Wahpeton bands, and it is 
believed that they have been suffered to 
remain homeless wanderers, frequently 
subject to intense suffering from want of 
subsistence, and clothing to protect them 
from the rigors of a high northern latitude, 
although at all times prompt in rendering 
service when called upon to repel hostile 
raids and to punish depredations commit- 
ted by hostile bands of Indians upon the 
persons and property of whites,” and 
then, after securing from them (article 1) 
a pledge of continued friendship, and 
(article 2) a cession to the United States 
of the right to post and rail roads, and mail 
stations, and such other public improve- 
ments as the interests of the United States 
may require, upon and across the lands 
hereafter to be described, proceeds (article 
3)—‘* For and in consideration of such,” 
cession of rights, services, confiscations, 
etc., etc., to give them, in the name of 
justice and honor, what? Why, simply two 
reservations of their own in Dakota, 
which had not been confiscated by the 
Act of Feb. 16, 1863, with certain im- 
plements in payment for labor performed 
by them, and, ‘‘ if thought advisable, the 
establishment and support of local and 
manual schools,” etc. 

In brief, we took the opportunity af- 
forded by the outbreak of certain Indians 
to confiscate a large and valuable tract of 
country belonging to another band, which, 
aside from the soldiers it had sent to 
fight our battles for the preservation of the 
Union, sent out about 1500 scouts and sol- 
diers to fight for the lives of the white 
settlers imperilled by the hostile bands; 
also, to confiscate the moneys due them for 
lands purchased from them, amounting in 
all to $2,944,000, and when our attention 
had been called to the matter we asked 
them to meet us in council, rehearsed their 
good services and our wrong treatment of 
them, secured certain other concessions, 
and then generously, ‘‘For and in con- 
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sideration ” of all this service rendered us 
and because of all this wrong done them, 
solemnly gave the portion of their goods 
we had not taken from them. This was 
not all. Our army subsisted for fifty days 
on the crops of these Indians, and con- 
sumed, according to the returns of the 
Commissary Department, $120,000 worth 
of their food, for which they have not been 
able to collect anything. We sent survey- 
ors to run the lines of their lands in Da- 
kota, for which we charged them $45,000, 
and they so run the lines, as a compar- 
ison of the old and new surveys clearly 
shows, that about 46,v00 acres of most 
valuable iands were taken from them. 
Every appeal of these people for redress 
has been met by pointing them to the third 
article of the treaty of 1867, in which 
they admit that ** For and in considera- 
of the confiscation of lands and 
funds they have accepted what this 
treaty gave them. This Bureau has said 
to them whenever they have asked for 
relief: ‘* There is your acknowledg- 
ment of receipt in hand for all we owe 


tion” 


you.” 

It so happened that I was in the office 
of the commissioner when the chief of 
the Finance Division brought to him, for 
his signature, the answer of the office to 
a request from the House Committee on 
Indian affairs for a statement of accounts 
with these Indians, a bill having been re- 
ferred to this committee for the relief of 
these scouts. Permission was given me 
to examine it. All claims of money by 
these scouts, even under the treaty of 
1851, were wiped out by the overwhelm- 
ing footings of moneys paid them, and 
they were shown to be about $100,000 in 
debt to the government. Poor Renville 
was dumb with amazement, as well he 
might be! He was told that the third 
article of the treaty of 1867 acknowledged 
that he had been compensated for all his 
losses; and that these accounts showed 
that by actual cash payments for and on 
account of these bands, they had been 
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overpaid even if their funds had not been 
confiscated. In reply to my question: 
‘* What did the treaty of 1867 give for and 
in consideration of the service rendered, 
and confiscations inflicted by the Act of 
1863,” the chief of Finance said: * The 
reservations described in the treaty,” 
‘¢ These,” I said, *‘ were theirs already.” 
He said they were not, asthe Act of 1863 
had confiscated them. Our dispute over 
this question of fact was settled by a ref- 
erence to the act, which proved him 
wrong in his position. I said: ‘+ This is 
the fatal blunder with which this office 
has blocked every effort to have some show 
of justice done these people. That treaty 
gives them no land which was not theirs 
before, and the Act of 1863 did not con- 
fiscate their land in Dakota.” 

‘** Now let us look at this account which 
shows that they have received more than 
was due them. The first item of the ac- 
count is a charge for damages, $1,000,000; 
another is a charge for damages, $928,411; 
another is a charge for damages, $241,963. 
For what,” I asked, ‘‘and to whom 
were these damages paid?” The an- 
swer was, ‘For property destroyed by 
the hostiles in the outbreak of 1862.” | 
said: ‘* This is a somewhat remarkable 
system of book-keeping which wipes out 
the dues of one man by charging against 
him damages inflicted by another. 
These scouts, for whose relief the pend 
ing bill is introduced, were in the service 
of the United States, fighting against 


these very people who committed these 
damages, and, when they have succeeded 
in conquering them, Congress confiscates 
all their lands and monies as an expres 
sion of its good-will and appreciation of 
their services ; afterwards we are seized 


with remorse, and in solemn _ council 
give them in lieu of, and compensation 
for, their service and loss what was al 
ready their own; and now when the) 
come to Congress for some relief from 
this hard feature of this treaty, you come 


forward and show by your books that 
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they are really in debt to us, and do this 
by charging them with the damages in- 
flicted by the very men they were help- 
ing you to fight, and with the support of 
these same hostile bands since they were 
conquered, as the items of your accounts 


show.” 

Commissioner Atkins seemed impressed 
with my statement of the case and kindly 
asked me to take the accounts prepared for 
afuller examination, and make a report 
to him of the facts as I understood them. 

I found it impossible to disentangle the 
bands as bands in the accounts of the De 
partment so as to secure justice to the 
friendly ones, so amazingly had they been 
confounded by the Department, and there- 
fore did not attempt it. My report to the 
commissioner, which he incorporated in 
his answer to the House Committee, con- 
ceded as just and right the confiscation of 
the lands and funds of these friendly 
bands as if they had been hostile, but 
maintained that those who were in the 
service of the United States, enrolled as 
scouts and soldiers, should be regarded 
as friends, and exempted from the act of 
confiscation, at least of their funds. The 
whole band was entitled to $73,600 per 
annum, for fifty years, beginning with 
1862, of which twenty-six years have 
elapsed. I said let us multiply the an- 
nual due by twenty-six, subtract from it 
all that has been paid for and on account 
of, not the scouts, but the bands to which 
they belong, divide the remainder by four, 
because these scouts constituted only one- 
fourth of these bands, and give this 
amount, some $478,400, to these scouts and 
soldiers whose names will be found on the 
tolls of the army, and restore them to 
their rights for the remaining twenty-four 
years, during which they are entitled to 
this annuity, for their pro rata share. 

The commissioner accepted substan- 
tially the recommendation, only taking off 
the years of 1862 and 1863, because the 
appropriations had been made for those 
years, though the Indians never received 
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a dollar of them. The House Committee 
has reported a bill for the relief of these 
scouts and soldiers in accordance withthe 
recommendation of the Commissioner and 
Secretary of the Interior, which asks for 
this act of partial justice. These people 
have had their lands allotted to them and 
are in great need of this money in order 
that they may purchase needed teams and 
implements to begin their new life as in- 
dividual citizens. They are in special need 
of it, as many of them are in debt for such 
implements, payment for which could 
not be made last year because of the utter 
failure of their crops by reason of the 
drouth. Their failure just now, after an 
allotment of their lands, no matter to 
what cause due, would have a disastrous 
eflect upon the work of allotment among 
the Sioux on the quiet reservation, who 
look to these bands as leaders, because it 
would be charged to the fact of allotment. 

It is much to get the bill, which has been 
reported, before the House with the ac- 
companying report, embodying the letters 
of the Secretary of the Interior and Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs. But for the 
presence and persistence of the agent of 
the Indian Rights Association, the state- 
ment of the Bureau officer would have 
been accepted, perhaps as final, and 
would have made hope of relief improb- 
able. There is now a righting chance, at 
least, for this bill. It ought not to be de- 
layed a single hour after the facts are 
known, but it is utterly impossible to gain 
attention for a bill which has either justice 
or help alone for Indians, unless a strong 
and emphatic demand is made by the pub- 
lic. Let the friends, not of the Indians 
alone, but of our government, who have 
any care for its honor and good name, 
arise and demand that a measure which 
does at least as much as this proposed 
shall be passed at once for the relief of 
these much-abused friends and _ allies, 
whose devotion to us has cost them more 
dearly than the hostility of the other bands 
cost them. 





THE RAMABAI ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 


AT a meeting held at the residence of 
Mr. Irving M. Scott, of San Francisco, 
July 26, 1888, an association was organ- 
ized to aid the Pundita Ramabai in es- 
tablishing a school in or near Poonah, 
Western India, for the benefit of high- 
caste child-widows. 

The plan proposed is the erection of a 
school-building, with dormitories, etc. 
The pupils shall be from that most un- 
fortunate of all classes—the child-widows, 
who have become widows by the death of 
those to whom they were betrothed in 
childhood. All persons who have trav- 
elled in India and studied her institutions 
agree in the assertion that widowhood in 
that country is the most deplorable con- 
dition that can fall to the lot of a human 
being. See the letter of Prof. Max Miil- 
ler in the London 7imes, Aug. 22, 1887, 
and reprinted as a pamphlet by this Asso- 
ciation: ‘* The High-caste Hindu Wom- 
an,” by Ramabai, and the Abbé Du 
Bois on India. 

It is the purpose of the Pundita Ra- 
mabai to attempt to rescue her unfortu- 
nate sisters from that despair and misery 
which often leads them to suicide or that 
which is worse, and to render them self- 
respecting and self-supporting. The pro- 
posed school-building, grounds, etc., have 
been estimated by competent judges, both 
in India and America, to require an out- 
lay of about $25,000. There will be 
three American teachers employed, one 
for General Instruction, one for Industrial 
Training. and one Kindérgartner. The 
annual outlay will be about $5,000. This 
will be a purely humane work ; there can 
be no income from the pupils, since, ac- 
cording to the law of the land, women in 
India can inherit no property. They will 
be received into the school at the age of 
twenty-one, when by virtue of the En- 
glish law they are free to act for themselves. 
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To aid the building fund, donations are 
respectfully and earnestly solicited from 
all persons interested in this noble enter- 
prise. To assist in the support of the 
school, Ramabai Circles are being formed 
in different parts of the country, varying 
in membership from five to three hundred 
members. For advice in regard to the 
formation of Circles, see Constitution, 
Article IX. 

The financial affairs of this Association 
are under the control of a Board of Trus- 
tees. Moneys not required for the annu- 
al payment to the Ramabai Association, 
at Boston, will be placed in a savings 
bank. For further information, see Con- 
stitution, Articles III, IX, XI. 

The officers of the Boston Association 
are: Rev. Edward Everett Hale, Presi- 
dent; Rev. Phillips Brooks, Rev. Lyman 
Abbott, Rev. Geo. A. Gordon, Miss 
Frances E. Willard and others, Vice-pres- 
idents; Ex-Governor A. H. Rice, Chair- 
man of the Board of Trustees, and Mr. 
T. Jefferson Coolidge, 87 Boylston street, 
Treasurer. There is also an Advisory 
Board in India, consisting of the three 
distinguished Hindoo gentlemen,—Dr. 
Ramakrishna G. Bhandarkar, Rao Ba- 
hadur M. Ranade. Rao Saheb Deshmukh. 
CONSTITUTION OF THE RAMABAI ASSO- 

CIATION OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
ADOPTED JULY 26, 1888. 
ARTICLE I. 

The name of this Association shall be 
THE RAMABAI ASSOCIATION OF THE Pa- 
ciric Coast. Its object is to aid Pundita 
Ramabai in establishing and maintaining 
a school in or near Poonah, in Western In- 
dia, for the benefit of high-caste child- 
widows. 

ARTICLE II. 


The educational system of the school 
shall be under the control of its founder, 
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Pundita Ramabai, who shall be responsi- 
ble to the Board of Trustees of the Rama- 
bai Association of Boston, to which this 
Association shall be auxiliary. 

ARTICLE III. 

The members of this Association shall 
pledge themselves to the annual payment 
of not less than one dollar for a period of 
ten years, or ten dollars at once. The 
payment of one hundred dollars annually 
forten years shall constitute a scholar- 


ship. 


ARTICLE IV. 

The officers of this Association shall 
consist of a President, twelve Vice-presi- 
dents, a Treasurer, Secretaries, a 
Board of eleven Trustees, and an Exec- 
utive Committee of members, 
which shall be selected by the Board of 
Trustees. The President, Treasurer, and 
Secretaries shall be ex-officto members of 
the Board of Trustees. 


two 


seven 


ARTICLE V. 

The Board of Trustees of the Ramabai 
Association of the Pacific Coast shall de- 
cide upon all questions connected with 
the financial and business matters of this 
Association, and shall fill all vacancies 
occurring in its membership. 

ARTICLE VI. 

The Executive Committee shall attend 
to all business details, and shall report to 
the Board of Trustees of this Association 
in September of each year, and at such 
other times as the Board shall direct. The 
President, Treasurer and Chief Secretary 
shall be ex-officéo members of this Com- 


mittee. 
ARTICLE VII. 


The annual meeting of this Association 
shall be held in October of each year, at 
such time and place as the President may 


appoint. 
ARTICLE VIII. 


The Board of Trustees shall meet an- 
nually, or at any other time, upon the 
call of the President, or any three mem- 
bers thereof; the Executive Committee 
shall meet upon the call of the chairman. 
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ARTICLE IX. 

The various Ramabai Circles which 
shall be formed may become branches of 
this Association by pledging the annual 
payment of one dollar for ten years for 
each member. All Circles conneeted 
with this Association shall have power to 
organize in any manner which they shall 
deem best, subject only to the payment of 
the dues pledged to this Association at 
such time as the Executive Committee 
shall appoint. 

ARTICLE X. 

All members of this Association in 
good standing, who shall be unable to at- 
tend any meeting of the Association, shall 
be entitled to designate a member of the 
Association to cast their votes upon all 
questions coming before such meetings. 

ARTICLE XI. 

All moneys paid out by the Treasurer 
shall be upon orders signed by the Chief 
Secretary and any three members of the 
Executive Committee. All funds not re- 
quired to meet the annual payments to 
the Ramabai Association of Boston shall 


be placed upon term-deposit in a savings 


bank. 
ARTICLE XII. 


Amendments to this Constitution shall 
be presented to the Secretary at least one 
month before any meeting of this Associ- 
ation, whereupon the Secretary shall send 
copies of the amendment to each mem- 
ber; and if, at the meeting not less than 
one month thereafter, the amendment 
shall receive two-thirds of all votes cast, 
whether in person or by proxy, then 
the amendment shall be declared adopted 
and a part of this Constitution, 


OFFICERS OF THE RAMABAIL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST. 
President: Irving M. Scott. 
Vice-presidents: Prof. George David- 
son, Rev. Robert McKenzie, Mrs. Sarah 
B. Cooper, Rev. Horatio Stebbins, Hon. 
John F. Swift, Rev. J. H. McLean, Rev. 


Jacob Vorsanger, Mrs. Charlotte B. 
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Brown, M. D., Rev. C. C. Stratton, 
Rev. C. W. Wendte, Mrs. A. A. Sar- 
gent, William F. McNutt, M. D. 

Board of Trustees: Rev. Wm. H. 
Scudder, Mrs. Susan L. Mills, Mr. L. H. 
Bonestell, Mr. J. K. Wilson, J. L. 
Sundberg, M.D., Mrs. Mary W. Kincaid, 
Mrs. Emma Sutro Merritt, M. D., Mrs. 
Mrs. H. H. Havens, Miss Mary B. West, 


THE SUNNY 


In May, 1887, a new institution was 
incorporated under this name, the Presi- 
dent being Dr. Almena J. Baker, a prom- 


inent homaopathic lady physician of 


Boston. The following extracts from its 
first annual report will show its scope and 
intentions: 

In issuing the first report of the prog- 
ress of this much needed work, it seems 
proper to describe briefly the place now 
devoted to the purposes of the institution, 
and its many advantages. The natural 
fitness it possessed for its work, even with- 
out any initial expenditure, was marked, 
and at any time the work can be very 
largely increased by a small outlay upon 
buildings already constructed. 

This fine estate known as ‘* Sunny 
Bank ”’ is located in the old town of Wa- 
tertown, the hills and valleys of which 
have been for more than two centuries the 
admiration of those who love to look up- 
on a beautiful and highly cultivated land- 
scape. 

The Home is rightly named ‘* Sunny 
Bank,” situated as it is on the southeast 
slope of the hill,—on School street, stand- 
ing so high as to overlook Boston, thus 
having the great advantage of sunlight 
and dryness and complete drainage. It 
has also an abundant supply of pure wa- 
ter for ordinary use, but, since we have 
purchased the property, we have intro- 
duced aqueduct water also, that there 
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Miss A. M. Fulton, Miss Harriet M. 
Skidmore. 

Chief Secretary: Miss Sarah D. Ham. 
lin. 

Assistant Secretary: Mr. 
Sargent. 

Treasurer: Mr. Charles A. Murdock, 
No. 532 Clay street. 


George C, 


BANK HOME. 


might be an unlimited quantity, both for 
ordinary uses, and for greater safety in 
case of fire. 

In every way it is a 
and healthful site for a hospital and Home, 
sufficiently near the city, and accessible 
by steam and horse cars, and by a pleas- 
ant drive of thirty or forty minutes from 
Boston. 

The buildings now on the place are 
capable of accommodating thirty or forty 
inmates, and with moderate outlay in al- 
terations may be fitted to accommodate 


most picturesque 


double that number. 
The grounds, now under high cultiva- 
tion, contain an area of some five acres, 


every rod of which may be used for the 
purposes for which the charity was ‘ncor- 
porated and which the wants of the future 
There is an abun- 


are sure to demand. 
dance of fruit-trees, vines and shrubs up- 
on the estate, all in excellent condition, 
and there are many fine shade and _ orna- 
mental trees of large size. 

The Home is most admirably conduct- 
ed by the Sisters of St. Luke. They 
came to us in the inception of the work, 
with their own band of helpless. little 
children. Wedded as they are to the 
work for life. none could do it better. 
Such care and nursing as the little child 
under their charge receives is not sur- 
passed by that of the most affectionate, 
kind, indulgent and discreet mother. 
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The institution was incorporated under 
the general laws of the state of Massa- 
chusetts. May 2, 1887. True charity is 
its aim, namely to aid those who are able 
to pay little or nothing, for necessary 
medical attendance and treatment, and to 
furnish a home, temporary or permanent, 
to little girls and women who are without 
one, and have no protectors. For the 
present at least, until some good Samari- 
tan endows the institution with a support- 
ing fund, it must depend for support en- 
tirely upon voluntary contributions. Its 
oficers. including the medical and surgi- 
cal staf! receive no pay for their services. 
At present the Home has children only 
under its care. Our hope and our aim is 
to increase its capacity for work, until 
we shall be able to have a department for 
the treatment of indigent sick women, as 
well as children, where we may be able 
to promote their comfort and welfare, in 
every manner possible, and where they 
may be under the ¢mmedéate charge of 
women physicians. 

The general purpose of this institution 
a home and instruction 
medical and sur- 


isto furnish 1st: 
for homeless girls; 2d: 
gical treatment for indigent women and 
children by women physicians; 3d: an 
industrial department for our girls, and 
4th: a convalescent department in which 


BOSTON HOME 


[Zxtracts from Report of the 


Ix presenting this. their third annual 
report, the trustees view with great sat- 
isfaction the good work the Boston Home 
for Incurables is doing, and is likely to 
do‘in the future. Fewer than usual have 
had the benefit of the Home for the past 
year, it being impossible to admit patients 
during the building of the addition. This 
year the Elome increases its capacity from 
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to receive patients from other hospitals. 
Our hopes are large, we know, but on the 
broad acres of this beautiful old place we 
have an opportunity to realize them all, 
and only await the generosity of the 
friends of the institution to show what a 
glorious work we can do for humanity. 

The ** Sunny Bank Home” is already 
established. The hospital department 
(for children only) is to be opened in 
May. We desire to start next the indus- 
trial department for girls, where we may 
teach them to be useful members of socie- 
ty. In the hospital they will learn to be- 
come efficient nurses, and in the industrial 
department all the branches of housekeep- 
ing and practical work, as well as gar- 
dening, will be taught them. We are fol- 
lowing this plan of opening one department 
of the Home at a time, so that we may 
keep our work within the limits of our 
means. 

We have the Home, the sunshine, the 
green fields, the pure air, the pure water, 
the children; we only ask you for the 
least of these blessings, but, alas! the one 
means without which all else is useless, 
money. We have been greatly encourag- 
ed by the interest and the generous re- 
sponse of those who are always ready to 
lend a helping hand and give a cheering 
word to any noble charity. 


FOR INCURABLES. 


Board of Trustees, for 1887.) 


twenty-five to sixty-five beds, and is able 
to open its doors to children as well as to 


men and women. 

Sister Mary, the head nurse, and her 
five assistants, have done good and faith- 
ful service. 

The physical suffering 
mates is at times so great that the tax 
upon the superintendent and nurses is 


among the in- 
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most severe. Thirty-one are now in the 
Home claiming its privileges; the tabu- 
lated statement is as follows: 


In Home April 1, 1887, . 6men, 15 women. 
Admitted during year, ..... 6 “ a «| 
Total, 12 27 
Died during year, ....... 2 ° : se 
LeR Guriee YOR, s 6s Kia 
As practically cured, ...... 2 
For other reasons, ....... a 
In Home April 1, 1888,. . . . .10 “ 19 
Total, 12 27 
In Home April 1, 1888:—Men, ........ .10 
Ween... kas es 
COME Sia ce eS 
Total, 31 


Applications are made every day, and 
had the Home ten times its present ac- 
commodations, the supply would not 
equal the demand for beds, so great is 
the suffering among our poor. So much 
discretion has to be used in admitting 
suitable cases that the Admission Com- 
mittee is obliged to take time and thought 
regarding the investigation of the many 
applications. Before the summer months 
every bed will in all probability be occu- 
pied. 

The children’s wards form a most at- 
tractive feature of the Home; there are 
beds for twenty-four little ones, twelve 
for girls on the second floor, and twelve 
for boys on the third floor. Out of these 
wards are commodious bath-rooms, with 
every modern convenience. In this new 
building are also pleasant wards for men 
and women, as well as extra rooms for 
isolation, spacious closets, large cup- 
boards, dispensary, new 
kitchen, and laundry, in fact everything 
that one would look for and expect to 
find in a model institution. On Tues- 
day afternoon, February 21st, the new 
wards were formally opened to the pub- 
lic, and a great many friends took this 
opportunity to visit the Home. 

It is the wish of the trustees to have 
the institution regarded as a Home rath- 
er than a hospital; the whole atmosphere 
of the house tends to this, and the cheer- 


store-room, 
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ful, happy spirit brought to bear upen the 
patients, by those who are their daily as. 
sociates, only proves that the sick and 
suffering can be made to forget their 
troubles under the happy influence of 
others. 

To our many friends, and especially to 
those who were present at the opening 
of the new wards on February rst, 
whose privilege it was to witness the 
great and important changes made in the 
past few years, in the enlarging and car- 
rying on of this noble charity, we appeal 
most earnestly to assist us in the future, 
and to share their encouragement by gifts 
of money, that we may go on extending 
help and relieving the sick and_ sutlering 
in our community. To those concerned 
in the drawing up of wills, we would al- 
so respectfully suggest that as hospitals 
are always considered the safest objects 
for charity in future years, an institution 
for incurables oflers special assurance 
that legacies will always be needed and 
usefully applied. 

JOSEPHINE BuRNE?T. 

April 3, 1888. For the Trustees. 

METHOD OF ADMISSION. 

The Home is open to men. women 
and children who are afflicted with an in- 
curable disease or disorder. 

Contagious diseases are not admitted; 
neither are cases of cancer, consumption, 
epilepsy, mental derangement, or any for 
which special hospitals have been estab- 
lished in this community. 

No person is admitted who has not 
been a resident of Massachusetts for the 
three years next preceding his application. 

Application should be made to some 
member of the Committee on Admis- 
sion; and in all cases a written certificate 


is required, signed by a physician, to the 
effect that the applicant is in his judgment 
incurable. 

Patients are supported gratuitously, ex- 
cept when they or their relatives are able 
to pay; in which case the rate of charge is 
determined by the Executive Committee. 
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COURSES OF READING AND STUDY. 


TuE following report was read at the 
Massachusetts Citizenship Society, at the 
annual meeting : 

Your committee, to which was assign- 
ed the subject of ** Courses of reading and 
study in schools and higher institutions of 
learning, in matters pertaining to citizen- 
ship,” respectfully submit the following 
report : 

The commission of the society appear- 
ed to include three different directions in 
which the committee might move : 

1. They might suggest courses of study, 
or improvements in existing courses in 
school. ; 

2. They might suggest courses or meth- 
ods for seminaries, colleges and institu- 
tions of like grade. 

3. They might suggest books and top- 
ics for readers or students without teach- 
ers. After careful discussion, the com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that each 
of these fields was so large that the work 
of the committee and the means of the 
society could best be applied only in very 
definite and limited ways. They there- 
fore agreed to select in each of the three 
fields some specific thing which might be 
done this year. The committee were 
further of the opinion that any effective 
work must recognize and make use of 
methods now employed, and must not 
add any considerable expense for books 
or apparatus. 

I. As the schools are the places in 
which theprinciples of government ought 
to be instilled, it seemed to the committee 
very important that courses in Civil Gov- 
ermment should be more common and 
more systematic. But the first step in 
that direction is the use of good text- 
books. The committee, therefore, began 
its work by carefully examining the prin- 
cipal text-books now issued and in use. 
From the results of this examination the 


committee is now preparing a circular of 
information, to be issued in June. It is 
to contain: 

1. A list of text-books recommended, 
each accompanied by a descriptive and 
critical note, showing the scope and value 
of the book. 

2. A list of 
briefer notes. 

3. A list of brief commentaries and 
similar books recommended. 

4. A longer list of less valuable or more 
bulky commentaries and reference books. 

It is expected that the circular will be 
distributed to all teachers of Civil Gov- 
ernment in Massachusetts and many in 
other states. 

II. The second part of the work of 
the committee relates to higher institu- 
tions. Before venturing on suggestion, 
the committee thought it wise to find out 
Arrangements 


other text-books, with 


what is now being done. 
have therefore been made for a series of 
articles to be published in /ducation, 
on ** Preparation for Citizenship in New 
England Colleges.” The first of the se- 
ries, on Harvard College, will come out 
in the June number, the others at short 
intervals. When completed, a reprint of 
the whole series is to be issued as a sec- 
ond circular of information, for distribu- 
tion throughout the colleges of the coun- 
try. Upon the information thus obtained, 
the committee propose at a future time to 
formulate some suggestions as to college 
instruction. 

III. The announcement of courses of 
reading in like manner seemed to need 
preliminary work. The committee have 
therefore undertaken to prepare and cir- 
culate as a third circular of information a 
select list of books. It is hoped thus to 
aid purchasing committees in libraries 
and schools, and to suggest suitable books 
The list will contain a suc- 
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cession of groups of books, with the 
price of each group, thus: A selection 
for $10; a selection for $25; a selection 
for $50; a $100 library, efc. The third 
circular may be expected during the course 
of the coming winter. Later on, the com- 
mittee will make suggestions as to the 
best use and proper succession of the 
books recommended. 

There are many other directions in 
which the committec see specific work to 
do. Relations between the public libra- 
ries and schools may be much improved. 
Schools may be shown the way in which 
to provide themselves with state and na- 
tional documents, and may be taught to 
use them. Lists of topics for debate and 
reading, with suitable references, may be 
supplied. Prizes may be established. 
Suggestions may be made for the forma- 
tion of mock legislatures, congresses and 
parliaments. The committee, however, 


LEND A HAND. 


are unwilling to enter upon any of these 
subjects till they have developed the three 
great fields of courses for schools, col- 
leges and readers. 

In conclusion, your committee beg to 
ask that the society will make such pro- 
visions for the publication of the circulars 
of information that they may be issued 
promptly as fast as they are ready, and 
they ask also the co-operation of all the 
members of the society in their etlort to 
widen the range of books accessible to 
scholars and teachers, and to suggest good 
methods of instruction. 

Davis R. Dewey, Chairman, 
Joun G. Brooks, 
Cuarves F. Dove, 
Joun Fiske, 
ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart. 
Epwin D. MeEap, 

Committee. 


MOTIVE. 


‘¢ Yet,” replied Lovel, ‘*I am so de- 
tached from all the world, have so few in 
whom I am interested or who are inter- 
ested in me, that my very state of destitu- 
tion gives me independence. He whose 
good or evil fortune affects himself alone 
has the best right to pursue it according 
to his own fancy.” 

‘¢ Pardon me,” said Oldbuck, laying 
his hand kindly on his shoulder, and 


no friends to share or rejoice in your suc- 
cess in life—that you cannot look back to 
those to whom you owe gratitude, or for- 
ward to those to whom you ought to af- 
ford protection; but it is no less incum- 
bent on you to move steadily in the path 
of duty—for your active exertions are due 
not only to society, but in humble grati- 
tude to the Being who made you a mem- 
ber of it, with powers to serve yourself 


making a full halt, ‘‘a little patience, if and others.”.—From Sir Walter Scott's 


you please. I will suppose that you have 


WOMAN’S CHRISTIAN 


Tue National Convention will be held 
in New York City, commencing Friday, 
October 19, and closing, probably, on 
the 23d. 


** Antiquary.” 


TEMPERANCE UNION. 


The annual meeting of the Massachu- 
setts W.C. T. U. will be held in the 
Baptist Temple, South Main street. Fall 
River, October 2, 3 and 4, 1888. 
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THE ASSOCIATION OF WORKING 


Tus Association held its fourth annual 
meeting April gth. 

The Association was organized in Feb- 
ruary, 1885, its object being to bring to- 
gether the various societies in New York 
and other cities. It numbers fifteen reg- 
ular members and three honorary mem- 
bers, and is governed by a General Coun- 
cilcomposed of representatives appointed 
from the different societies. 

The council elects from its body five 
Directresses and two Secretaries, who act 
for the Association between its meetings. 

The report of the work for the past 
year shows increased interest and strength 
that comes from union. Within the sep- 
arate clubs, other clubs to ‘‘lend a 
hand” have been formed, and it is touch- 


THE 


THE Sarah Fuller Home for Deaf Chil- 
dren, recently established at West Med- 
ford, Mass., is intended for little children 
who cannot hear, and who are too young to 
attend the Horace Mann Public School 
on Warrenton street, Boston. 
beginning the instruction of such little 
children at a time when they would talk 
naturally originated with Miss Sarah Ful- 
ler, the principal of the Horace Mann 
School for deaf mutes. 
rience and observation with these unfortu- 
nate children, she has felt for a long time 
that something should be done to utilize 
the first sounds the child makes, and con- 


From her expe- 


SARAH FULLER HOME 


The idea of 


GIRLS’ SOCIETIES. 


ing to note the unselfish work of a class 
of girls who at the best have but little 
time at their own disposal. 

Entirely free from sectarian influence, 
an earnest Christian spirit animates their 
purposes. 

Educational work is carried on in all 
the clubs by means of classes, lectures, 
etc. Particular attention has been given 
in many cases to training these girls in 
the care of themselves, that they may 
know the duties of wives and mothers and 
the responsibility that rests upon such. 
Lessons in the economies of housekeeping 
and dress are of great value and are re- 
garded so by the girls themselves. 

The report closes with an admirable 
address from Mrs. Betts. 


FOR DEAF MUTES. 

nect with those sounds the names of ob- 
jects as near like the sounds as possible, and 
and thus early a spoken language could 
be acquired. Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Francis Brooks, who acted as treasurer, 
$5,000 was raised in a short time toward 
the establishment of ahome. The teach- 
er, Miss Clark, was specially trained by 
Miss Fuller for this peculiar work, and 
she combines in an unusual degree the nec- 
essary qualifications of love for children 
and interest in their progress. 
is neatly and suitably fitted up for its pur- 
pose, and a bright, cheery place it is, both 


The house 


within and without. 


‘To pity distress is but human, to relieve it is God-like.”—Horace Mann. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
BY R. N. TAYLOR. 


Weep not for me. I have had golden hours 
When her sweet spirit from her eyes would shine 
And stir my soul as with a power divine. 

And, as a seed beneath the spring-tide showers 
Feels grow within its heart new hopes and powers, 
So, when her brave, pure spirit spoke to mine, 

I felt its inspiration like new wine, 

Or summer sunshine upon opening flowers. 

Weep not for me. Such joys you have not known, 
Or would not dream that I should sit forlorn, 
Wiping away the blinding tears that flow ; 

But holding that dear past as still my own, 

While thinking of her I forget to mourn 

In thanking God that He once blessed me so. 


Or rock and ice and snow, 

On which he steps below, 

Little recks he ;—he lifts his fearless head 

And looks aloft to God,—and trusts what God has said. 


What, if the flickering spark 

Have left to-day so dark? 

Let it be dark,—we have another home, 
And forward look to better times to come. 


Not his to strive 
His own poor soul to shrive :— 

** Lord, who am I?” God’s child, with eager ken, 
Looks round the world to save his fellow-men. 


Let the storms war, 

And angry torrents roar ; 

His feet upon the Rock of Ages stand, 

And where man needs his help he lends his hand. 
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Crime is to the state what dangerous disease is to the human frame, and to expel 
it should be to the community an object of the deepest concern. 
(612) 





REPORTS OF CHARITABLE ORGANIZATIONS. 


Boston. City Hospital. Twenty-fourth 
Annual Report. Secretary, Henry H. 
Sprague. The object is to furnish prop- 


er medical and surgical treatment to 
the people in a city who may need it. 
A training school is also connected 
Current expenses, $169,793.- 


with it. 
20. 

Boston. New England Helping Hand 
Society. First Annual Report. Pres- 
ident. Mrs. Ellen R. Robson; 
retary. C. Edith Fox. The society 
furnishes a home and board for needy 
working girls at a price within their in- 
come. Current expenses, $2,463.83 ; 
balance on hand, $2,552.18. 

Lonpon. British and Foreign Blind 
Association. Annual Report. Pres- 
ident, The Right Hon. and Rev. 
the Lord Bishop of London; Secre- 


Sec- 


tary, T. R. Armitage, Esq., M. D. 
The object of the Association is to 
promote the education and employment 
of the blind. Current expenses, £1,352, 
38., Id. 

PROVIDENCE, R. I. Church of the Me- 
diator. Joung People’s Missionary 
Assoctation. President, Mr. Walter 
A. Presbrey; Secretary, Miss Anna 
L. Gunnison. **‘ Mira Misston.”” The 
young women, members of this com- 
mittee, visit the homes of the poor, 
hospitals and charitable institutions, 
with gifts of fruit, flowers and more 
substantial articles. They have insti- 
tuted this season a ‘* country week” 
for several poor children, and have pro- 
vided boat and car rides for invalids 
and working women. 


NEW BOOKS. 


InpusTRIAL Liperty. John M. Bon- 
ham. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 

THE Economic. Crisis. Moreton 
Frewen. London: Kegan Paul, Trench 
& Co. 

ANNUAL Report OF Roya HUMANE 
Society. London. 

THE FouNDATION 
GOVERNMENT. Charles 
Boston: W. A. Mowry. 

Books Tuat Have HELPED ME. 
Reprinted from the Forum. New York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 

Hisrory oF CiviLizATion. A course 
of lectures on the origin and develop- 
ment of the main institutions. 

Tue Civir. ServicE Law. A de- 
fence of its principles. William Harri- 
son Clarke. New York: L. K. Strouse 
« Co. 


PRINCIPLES OF 
F. Crehore. 


Unirep States CONSTITUTION AND 
History. W. W. Rogers. 
Ginn & Co. 

THE Story OF 
Brooks. 


Boston : 


New York. Noah 
Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

THe Srory or Ono. Alexander 
Black. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

VoLapuk. Students of the new univer- 
sal language should send to the Ameri- 
can Philosophical Society, Philadelphia, 
for a copy of the interesting and learned 
reports, presented by Messrs. Brinton, 
Phillips and Snyder, on the plans for 
universal language. 

It is not to the credit of the newspaper 
press of this country that this very careful 
description of the principles of the mat- 
ter should have been passed by with such 
indiflerence by the Argus eyes which, as 
we are told, see everything. 
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PUBLISHER'S 
LEND A HAND, 


A MONTHLY JOURNAL OF 
ORGANIZED PHILANTHROPY. 
EDWARD E. HALE, D. D., 
EDITOR. 

JOHN STILMAN SMITH, 
MANAGER. 


TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 
New subscribers, who send us their 
orders AT ONCE, will receive the maga- 
zine regularly until the end of 1889 for 
the payment of two dollars. 
$2 a year, 20 cents per single number. 


Lrenp A Hanp begins the fourth year 
with an enlarged field. It will be the or- 
gan of the Society for Promoting Good 
Citizenship,—established last year in Bos- 
ton,—and_ will publish the reports and 
circulars of that society. 

Our correspondence with all of the 
United States, and that with the princi- 
pal cities of Europe, is greatly enlarged, 
and enables us to publish accounts of 
special improvements in every quarter. 

It is the organ of the Ten Times One 
Is Ten Clubs in all their several forms. 

We have enlisted the cordial personal 
assistance of writers who are thorough 
students of social science, and publish 
the most serious discussions of that science. 
At the same time we expect to meet the 
needs of charity visitors in detail, pub- 
lishing the best results of the Charity Or- 
ganization Societies in this country and 
in Europe. 


Lenp A Hanp.—Edward Everett 
Hale’s ** Magazine of Organized Charity” 
is the best practical exponent in that field 
of Christian labor. Wecommend it heart- 
ily to all engaged or interested in philan- 
thropic work. It is healthy, practical, 
sensible and wide-awake from cover to 


cover. There is no crankiness or cant or 


DEPARTMENT. 


pessimistic malaria in it, but it is full of 
practical Christian benevolence and com- 


mon sense.—Leterary Observer. 


LEeNpD A Hanp.—The happy possessors 
of wealth and leisure in our cities and 
throughout the country are, as a rule, ex- 
tremely generous and charitable. But 
one of the wisest sayings of the poct’s in- 
spiration is in the lines, 

“ Evil is wrought for want of thought 

As well as want of heart.” 
And it may as truly be said that much 
good is lost for want of a directing hand. 
Every rich man and woman, and every 
man and woman, who, while not rich, 
wishes to give what little he can spare, to 
the best advantage, should subscribe at 
once to LEND A Hanp. It is not only 
a director of charitable effort, but an in- 
citer thereto. No one can read of the 
good work going on, without feeling an 
active desire to ** lend a hand.” The cur- 
rent number, in addition to a great variety 
of information-on benevolent schemes and 
organizations, contains many interesting 
sketches, tales, and items of general news. 
Subscription only $2 a year; published 
at3 Hamilton Place, Boston.—-Sax /ran- 
cisco Gazette. 


Lenp A Hanp.—The great work of 
the philanthropic and the charitable is be- 
ing done along definite lines and _ through 
organized effort. Various publications 
devoted to organized philanthropy are ma- 
terially assisting in the work, and of these 
the foremost is LEnp A Hanp, which is 
now in its third volume and which circu- 
lates in all parts of the country. — By care- 
ful correspondence in every State in the 
Union, in the Dominion of Canada and 
in Europe this journal is able to print 
early accounts of the more interesting ef 
forts made for the reform of criminals, the 
prevention of pauperism, the relief of pov- 
erty, and, in general, the improvement o! 
our social order. The organizations of 
young people for purposes of public 
spirit, which take the name of Lend a 
Hand Clubs, Wadsworth Clubs and Ten 
Times One Clubs, are represented in 
this journal.— Bethlehem Times. 
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